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“A BOON’ - Raymond Swing 


MAY 


N letters, cablegrams, and newspapers 
I we have mounting evidence, as we go to 
press, that last month’s Survey Graphic 
is recognized on both sides of the At- 
lantic as a force which promotes under- 
standing between the British and our- 
selves. A few of the early citations are 
printed below and in the adjoining 
column: 


“that this number comes now, when trouble 
comes in all departments of national and inter- 
national affairs, is a boon. For here is much 
good thinking, an@ better still, much plain 
sense.”—Raymond Swing, news analyst. 


“comprehensive and well worth while under- 
taking which should enhance materially better 
understanding and relationships between our 
two countries.”—Henry J. Fisher, chairman, 
Board of Directors, English Speaking Union 


“splendid piece ofwwork.and quite on a par 
with your previous ‘special issues.”—William 
W. Lancaster, chairman, Foreign Policy Assn. 


“‘magnificent exposition of some of the prob- 

lems and possibilities which lie before us in 

Se near future.”—Eleanor Roosevelt in My 
ay. 


“an ee ernan, both as regards the 
letter press the pictures, and should be 
. of very great value in making Britain better 
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“of boundless value in helping towards a 
better understanding of Britain and the United 
States.”—R. J. Cruikshank, Minister of In- 
formation, London. 


understood.”—Harold Butler, 


“the experience of American observers who 
have studied Britain and the British Com- 
monwealth at close range.’’—New York Herald 
Tribune. : 


The New York Post singled out the symposium in 
which “‘prominent Britishers discuss the future of a 
great partnership.’’ 


The London, England, Sketch reprinted the article 
by Henry Steele Commager, “Things of the Spirit.” 


The London, England, Chronicle reprinted a col- 
umn of excerpts from Herbert Agar’s article, “Our 
Last Great Chance,” and pointed to this special num- 
ber as evidence of United States goodwill for Britain. 


The London, England, Star published in part Ed- 


ward C. Carter’s article, “The Pacific Basin and. 


India.” 


Paper restrictions have limited our print 
order to 55,000 copies. The previous number 


in our Calling America Series—American Rus- | 


sian Frontiers—went to 67,000 and sold out. 


If you wish extra copies of The British and 
Ourselves—order today! 112 E. 19 Street, 
New York 3, N. Y, 


' and Prime Minister down to farmer, 


The New York Cimes 
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BRITAIN AND OURSELVES 


Speaking on the deck of the British ba 
tleship King George V in Guam Harb 
a few days ago, Fleet Admiral Nimi 
warned his sailor audience against enem 
attempts to “drive a wedge between t 
United Nations.” The British and our 
selves, he revealed, are now in full nave 
cooperation in the Pacific. The Britis 
fleet made our hard task on Okinawa easie 
by “neutralizing” the Sakishima group Cc 
islands to the southward. Mutual aid c 
this sort ought to answer a great man 
baseless rumors of friction, and it offset 
instances in which there has been real fric 
tion between individual Americans and it 
dividual Britons. New Englanders do nc 
always see eye to eye with people of th) 
Deep South. No one proposes to dissoly} 
the Union on that account. Nor do th 
strong ties of a common Anglo-Americaf 
language, tradition and friendship breaf 
for similar causes. 


If anyone wishes a thoughtful confirm 
tion of this point of view he may find 
in THE SURVEY GRAPHIC’S CUE 
RENT ISSUE, DEVOTED TO “TH 
BRITISH AND OURSELVES.” In 
opening article Herbert Agar sets th 
theme with his statement that though Bri 
ain and America “will never be positivel 
hostile, they may be negatively -stupid’ 
They may, that is, fail to understand ea 
other and thus weaken the power of th 
united action to keep the peace of t 
world. Yet understanding has been a 
quate during this war at the levels at wh 
common decisions had to be made. Ot 
private soldiers may have stirred som 
honest British resentment by “wa 
out” with British girls, but our general 
our Lend-Lease administrators and 
diplomats have been able to work pe 
fully and profitably with their British Oj 
posite numbers. Our General Eisenhe 
was warmly accepted as Supreme Con 
mander in the final western thrust again 
Germany. 


Until the millennium, there will be 
British policy for Britain and an Ameri 
policy for the United States. At times o! 
interests or supposed interests will not ¢ 
incide with those of Britain or of the Bri 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. But 
will always have a paramount mutual inte 
est in the preservation of a democrat 
peace; and that interest must and will ' 
recognized at every level, from Presid 


business man and mine worker. To thii 
or speak otherwise is treason not only 
the national but on an international sca 
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THEY SEE FOR THEMSELVES 


A Documentary Approach to Intercultural Education in 
the High School 


by Spencer Brown. Department of English, Fieldston 
School, New York. 


Volume III in the Series of the Bureau for Intercultural Education is the 
record of successful experiences with dramatic productions as a vivid means 
of showing the contributions of different cultures to American life and thus 
striking at the roots of race prejudice and intolerance. ‘‘In its use, students 
may be guided to develop attitudes of a truly democratic nature and 
obtain a better understanding of themselves, their community and the people 
who make. up our nation.”’—Paul A, Witty, Prof. of Education, Northwestern 
Univ er BD: Cloth: $2.00. Paper: $1.25 


FREEDOM'S PEOPLE 


How We Qualify for a Democratic Society 


46 
‘ETS GET THE ADMIRAL 
HIS HORSE / 


hy Bonaro W. Overstreet. Author of “Courage for Cri- 


S1S, ¢étc, 


This is a book of personal encounters and experiences selected to show how 
more attention to people’s daily habits and behavior can help to fit them 
for a free society. The author’s rare gift for vivid and sympathetic narra- 
tive helps the reader understand what truly democratic personal conduct is. 


“It is really a superb piece of psychological and philosophical analysis of the 


human prerequisites for a free society. . .. A creative and original demo- 
cratic weapon which can be understood by anyone who can read.’’—Dr. Joshua 
Loth Liebman, Temple Israel, Boston. $2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY 


by George B. de Muszar. Formerly of the European and 
Asiatic Area Study, University of Chicago. Foreword by Eduard 
C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. 


A helpful book for all those who seek methods which translate the ideals of 
democracy into practical, effective democratic action. ‘“‘Everyone should read 
this book who is not content merely to chatter about democracy, but who 

wants to learn the practice of democracy as an art of living.’”—David E. 
Lilienthal, Chatrman, Tennessee Valley Authority. $2.00 


dal U.S , Navy Photo 


Adshiral Halsey has his eye on a fine 
White horse called Shirayuki. 

Some time ago, at a press conference, 
16 expressed the hope that one day soon 
1e could ride it. 

The chap now in Shirayuki’s saddle 
$ Japan’s Emperor—Hirohito. 

He is the ruler of as arrogant, treach- 
ous, and vicious a bunch of would-be 
Bees as this earth has ever seen. 


Offi 


ell, it’s high time we finished this 

whole business. High time we got the 
Emperor off his high horse, and gave 
Admiral Halsey his ride. 

The best way for us at home to have 
3 hand in this clean-up is to support the 
Ith War Loan. 
_ It’s the biggest loan yet. It’s two loans 
n one. Last year, by this time, you had 
hia asked twice to buy extra bonds. 

Your personal quota is big — bigger 
han ever before. So big you may feel 
- can’t afford it. 

But we can afford it—if American 
ons, brothers, husbands can cheerfully 
fford to die. 


All OUT FOR 
THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


TIME FOR PLANNING 


A Social-Economic Theory and Program for the 20th Cen- 
tury 


by Lewis L. Lorwin. Former Economic Consultant, National 
Resources Planning Board. Foreword by M. C. Hedges, Director 
of Research, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


How the planning essential to social stability and economic prosperity can 
help guarantee personal freedom—how we can Feet for freedom—is here au- 
thoritatively set forth. This book answers effectively those recent writers 
who assert that only “free enterprise’ can assure freedom. ~ $3.00 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 
AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE ah 


A Study of the Relation of Economic Groups to the Koserm 
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‘This is an official U. 8. Treasury 
ertisement—prepared under auspices 


how recent Papal Encyclicals support a more widely based system of controls 
and participation in policy-making b labor and consumers as a necessary f. 
fulfillment of democratic claims. Of interest to all concerned to see what ov 
“religion in business’ may mean today. $2.00 k 


At all bookstores or from the publishers 
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“We'll he helping to bring you Television” 


: «ee : %s 
We in the Bell System now wire or coaxial cable or 
furnish the networks for radio micro-wave radio-relays. 
and we'll be on the job with 


; “Networks and transmission 
networks for the transmission 


are the Bell System’s part of 
television’s future. They are 
“Those networks may be of _ right down our alley.” _ wae 


of television, too. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ™ 


Listen to "The Telephone Hour"’ every Monday evening over NBC 


Among Ourselves 


JJUR COVER, THIS MONTH OF THE 7TH WAR 
poan, shows “Liberty” as she was re-lighted on 
-E Day, after standing darkened since De- 
ember 7, 1941. Gen. Homer M. Groninger, 
ommanding general of the New York Port 
f Embarkation, announced recently that the 
ighting, usually extinguished at ten p.m. to 
yonserve coal and equipment, will burn late 
lvhenever a troop transport is due—because 
he returning American soldier always looks 


or the “Old Lady” with her flaming torch 
loft. 


The towering figure in New York harbor, 
sift of France to this country in honor of the 
nundredth anniversary of our independence, 
3s a landmark and a symbol, shining with 
new meaning for civilians as well as home- 
wound soldiers today. 


‘THE COMMITTEE ON MIGRANT LABOR CAMPS OF 
the New York State War Council, after in. 
Bpecting twenty camps in five counties, re- 
jorted to Governor Thomas E. Dewey that 
improvements have been made since last sea- 
son, though many camps are “disgracefully 
bad.” In the January Survey Graphic, Kathryn 
Close reported the findings of a New York 
‘Consumers League survey which revealed how 
shocking are the conditions under which the 
Joads live and work when they come east for 
the crop harvest. The War Council committee, 
like the League report, urged that the state 
sanitary code be enforced in all the camps this 
season. 


Miss Close, who has made a very special 
place for herself in her seven years in this 
office as editor and staff writer, has been given 
a war service leave of absence. After a short 
training period in Washington, she will go to 
Germany as an administrative assistant in the 
Displaced Persons Division of UNRRA. 


A “SEABEE” SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC WRITES 
us by V-mail: “Thank you for your praise of 
our battalion paper, Pillar News. We shall be 
happy to keep mailing it to you, but there will 
be a long period when it won’t be published— 
during this voyage and the first few weeks on 
our new Island X. I was looking forward to 
putting it out aboard ship, as we did coming 
from the States to New Guinea a year ago. 
However, our landing officer decided there 
would not be enough room topside for the 
large packing case with paper, ink and mimeo- 
graph. 
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After Lanham Funds—What? 
by Kathryn Close 


Veterans Now and in the Future 
- by Eda Houwink 


‘These Will Come Back by Laura Mayer 
| Stop Calling Them Problems dy Sallie Bright 
| Something Besides Doctors 


by Nancy Johnston 


| A Health Plan for Manitoba 
by Charlotte Whitton 
The Merit System Belongs to You ; 

Bi? ; by Dorothy Deming 
| The Contribution of Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
Social Welfare by Marietta Stevenson 
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More Secure Security 
Health Care for All 


Displaced Persons? A USA Close-up 
Toward a Bigger Pie 


The New Life Savers 
Letters and Life 


A Champion of Popular Rights 


LrisErson, Tuomas I. 
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Editor: Pau. Kextoce. 


Baker, Joanna C. Cotcorp, Epwarp T. 
GERTRUDE SPRINGER. 


Cooperative 


“You may be interested to know that we’re 
traveling on a Liberty Ship. On extremely 
short notice we packed up all personal and 
battalion equipment and simultaneously con- 
verted this freighter into a comfortable troop 
transport. The men (being ‘Seabees’) have 
built numerous little tents and lean-tos with 


tarpaulins or ponchos to-keep off the tropical - 


sun, in every possible nook and cranny. They 
brought along cots and hammocks (procured 
or improvised in advance) and sleep on deck 
rather than in the hot, airless hold. 
- “Please thank Miss L. for the donation of 
Survey Graphic. It is always carefully read by 
several of us before it winds up in-the library. 
We've used Survey Graphic in several of our 
current events discussions.” eet 
To THE RELIEF OF MOST GOOD CITIZENS IN ALL 
political camps, President Truman’s reappoint- 
ment of David E. Lilienthal as chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was confirmed in 
the Senate by a thumping bi-partisan majority. 
Our readers will recall his latest Survey 
Graphic article, “The Grand Job of Our Cen- 
tury,” in the August 1944 issue. 

And remembering Rufus Terral’s notable 
article on the Missouri Valley in September, 
“Big Magic for the Big Muddy,” they will fol- 
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Senator Robert F. Wagner: Photograph 


Martnes in Action: Drawings by Kerr Eby 
A Neighbor in a Mexican Valley........ 
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low with special interest Mr. Lilienthal’s pro- 
posals for the regional development of other 
North American river valleys, including the 
Missouri, the Arkansas, the St. Lawrence, the 
Savannah, and the Columbia. These were put 
forward at a recent meeting of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, and are being 
widely discussed. 


THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE FIVE-MAN CoMMISSION 


Against Discrimination, which will administer 
New York State’s recently enacted law to elimi- 
nate discrimination in employment on the basis 
of race or color, was announced on June 6 by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. [See “On the 
Calendar of Our Consciences,” by Justine and 
Shad Polier, in the February Survey Graphic.] 
They are: Henry C. Turner, chairman, a law- 
yer, former president of the New York City 
Board of Education, a Protestant; Elmer A. 
Carter, member of the New York State War 
Council and the State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Appeal Board, a Negro; Edward W. Ed- 
wards, secretary-treasurer of the State Federa-_ 
tion of Labor; Julian J. Reiss, manufacturer 
and industrialist, a Roman Catholic; Mrs. 
Leopold K. Simon, lawyer, executive commit- 
tee member of the New York Chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee, 


Harris & Ewing 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 


The Senator from New York whose name, as author and sponsor, is asso- 


“ciated with great legislative measures of social-economic pioneering— 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, National Labor Relations Act, 
Social Security Act, U. S. Housing Act of 1937, and with the Social 

: Security Act Amendments of 1945, introduced in Congress on May 24. 
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More Secure Security 


An American version of British proposals for cradle-to-grave security is embodied ' 
in the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, interpreted in this and the succeeding article. 


WHAT WILL THE WAR'S END BRING WITH IT? 
Millions of men and women now working 
in shipyards, aircraft plants, munitions fac- 
tories, and other war industries wonder. 

Among them, the aged workers, who 
have held on while jobs were easy to keep, 
worry about the future. 


Widows, who found jobs when their | 


soldier-husbands paid the supreme price, 
wonder whether there will be other jobs 
by which they can support their fatherless 
children. 

Then there are partially disabled workers 
who never found a market for their serv- 
ices until manpower was scarce; they won- 
der, too. Pee es 

And there are many ablebodied, com- 


petent workers who remember the Thirties’ 


—and wonder. 

Throughout the war, a few voices have 
urged that preparations be made for the 
human aspects of the transition from war 
to peace. But their voices were drowned out 
by the dominant view: “We can’t have 
guns and butter, too. Further social gains 


must wait until the war is won.” The voice _ 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York 


was, of course, one. Early in 1943, he in- 


troduced in Congress, in collaboration with 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana and 


_ JOHN J. CORSON 


—By an authority on employment and 
social insurance, former director of the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, and the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. Corson took his doctorate in eco- 
nomics at the University of his native 
Virginia. He writes occasionally for Sur- 
vey Graphic and other magazines and 
for professional journals on manpower 
problems. 

Mr. Corson recently left the public 
service, and is now director of research 


for The Washington Post. 


a number of new parts. Important as its 
provisions are, the average man in the street 
won't wade through its one hundred and 
eighty-five pages of legal verbiage. But it is 
important that the average man understand 
it and what it means to him and his de- 
pendents. 


Bridging Unemployment 


Take Henry Montgomery, for example. 


He has lived and worked (when he could) 
in Detroit. For the past three years he has 
been employed at the Willow Run bomber 


Representative John D. Dingell of Mich- plant and done quite well, too. But now 


igan, the first draft of a bill now known 
as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
enator Wagner told the Senate then that 
time throughout his career he intro- 
a new piece of.social legislation, some 
seled: “Bob, you’re going too fast; 
not ready for anything like this.” — 
American people were not ready in 


Willow Run is closing down. He has saved 


some money, bought his share of bonds, 


despite high prices and withholding taxes, 
but there isn’t enough to carry wife, 
Mary, and the two children-for long if 


there are no wages coming in. 


for an added 26 weeks (if 


him in touch with a job in other states if 
there are none in Detroit or in Michigan. 
In effect, he would be given a crack at what 
jobs there are wherever they are. If the bill 
is not passed the public employment office 
will, after operation as a national system to 
serve war needs, become again a unit within 
a state system. This substantially limits his 
chance to find a job to Detroit and Mich- 
igan—which may not be good hunting 
grounds for a job. 

If Henry can’t find a job for some 
months, under the Michigan state unem- 
ployment compensation law he would be 
entitled to unemployment compensation 


benefits at the rate of $28 a week for a total 


of 20 weeks. These are the maximums any 
worker could receive but Henry was a well | 
paid worker, and employment was steady 
during the past two years. In contrast, 
under the new Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
he could receive as much as $30 a week and 
for 26 weeks from a new federal unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

His benefits under the new law would 


_not be related solely to his average weekly 
wage while employed—as is now the case— 
but also to the number of his dependents. 


Henry has a wife and two children. This 
table illustrates how his benefits would be | 
arrived at under the proposed scheme: 


! 
. orker, 
Average Worker Worker, Wife, — 
Weekly and Wife, 2. or more 
Wage Worker Wife 1 Child Children 
10 or less..... 5 6.50 7.50 $8 
oH aticae tere = ie Soren vr 16s 
30 its seb oh 2 15 19,50), 22.50. 24am 
40 or more ... 20 26.00 30.00 30 


If Henry were still unemployed at th 
end of 26 weeks, he might receive ben 
funds 
available for the payment of extended ber 
fits to all unemployed workers). Duri 


Harris & Ewing 
JOHN D. DINGELL 
Congressman from Michigan 


fits if certified as temporarily disabled, 
through illness or injury, whenever he was 
unable to work. 


Larger Benefits 


Now look at what the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill would mean to Tom Richards, 
a shipyard worker. He also has had steady 
work and good wages during the past three 
years. But he is older, and while not ready 
to admit he is all washed up at sixty-two, 
the prospect that the shipyard will close 
down makes him think about the time 
when he won’t be able to work. 

For Tom the bill promises a better in- 
come when he retires after age sixty-five. 
With average wages of about $200 a month 
since January 1, 1937, he and his wife 
would receive monthly benefits of $70 or 
more. Under the present act, their benefits 
approximate $58 a month; and if his wife 
were under sixty-five, two thirds of this, or 
about $38 a month. The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill would pay benefits to women— 
wives, widows, and retired workers—at age 
sixty, rather than sixty-five. 

Lower paid workers, those with average 
monthly earnings of less than $100, fare 
even better under the retirement provisions 
of this new bill. Their benefits are increased 
proportionately even more than Tom Rich- 
ards’ and the minimum benefit is raised 
from $10 a month to $20. 

But suppose Tom cannot continue at 
work until he is ‘sixty-five. He hasn’t been 
well of late. The doctor advises him that his 
heart requires care. Suppose he has to stop 
work next year; he'll be sixty-three then. 
Under the present Social Security Act if 
Tom were disabled by heart disease, an in- 
jury, or any other cause of physical obso- 


lescence, he is simply out of luck. His wages 


cease but he receives no social insurance 


benefits. If he lives to reach sixty-five he will 


receive old age insurance benefits but they 
will be reduced in proportion to the time he 
has been out of work while disabled. If he 
dies, his widow will receive benefits when 
she reaches sixty-five, but so long as he lives 
disabled he remains “out of luck.”. - 


/ 


mare” 
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This gap, the Wagner - Murray - Dingell 
bill proposes to fill. It provides that any in- 
sured disabled worker is to receive the same 
increased benefits that he would be entitled 
to when he retired after reaching sixty-five. 
If he has a wife, his benefits will be half 
again as much; and if they have children, 
their benefits will be still further increased. 


Servicemen’s Security 


Richard Athan, one of those who lived 
through the assault on the Normandy 
beaches, will also find something that af- 
fects him in the pages of this bill. Before 
the war he worked in Richmond, Va., in a 
wholesale grocery house. When the national 
guard was mobilized, he left a wife twenty- 
four years of age and two small children to 
live on a soldier’s dependents allowance. If 
he had died within a year and a half of the 
time he left private employment, his wife 
and children would have received survivors 
benefits at the rate of about $42 a month. 
But Dick Athan has been in the army— 
away from private employment for more 
than a year and a half. Consequently, if he 
had died any time within the past year or 
more, his widow and orphans would not 
have been eligible for survivors benefits; his 
insurance eligibility “lapsed” because he 
was serving his country. 

This incongruity, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill would correct. The bill gives 
“wage credits” of $160 per month to men 
and women in the armed forces for the en- 
tire period of their military service. Dick 
Athan would continue to be insured and his 
wife and children protected. Moreover, the 
amount of their monthly benefits would be 
increased to the extent that $160 a month 
might exceed his actual average earnings 
when he was employed. 


Stretching the Tent Ropes 


In addition to the Henry Montgomerys, 
the Tom Richards, and the Dick Athans, 
now protected in some measure by the 
Social Security Act, there are 15,000,000 
men and women who would be brought 
under social insurance protection by the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. Enactment of 
this bill would extend social insurance to all 
persons in industry and commerce (except 
railroad. workers who have a deluxe system 
of their own), agricultural and domestic 
workers, seamen, and employes of non- 
profit institutions (except ministers and 
members of religious orders). 

Self-employed persons (small business- 
men, farmers, and professional persons) 
would be covered under all the insurances 
except unemployment and temporary dis- 
ability insurance. 

Few social workers are covered under the 
existing Social Security Act. Public welfare 
workers are excluded as government em- 
ployes; most of those working in private 
agencies are excluded as employes of “non- 
profit institutions.” If the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill becomes law, employes of non- 
profit institutions would be covered. Their 
colleagues in the public welfare field would 
not be covered, and would have only such 
protection as federal, state or local pension 
systems provide. 

_ Government employes—federal, state and 


Harris & Ewing? 
JAMES E. MURRAY ; 
Senator from Montana 


local—have exerted sufficient political pres-| 
sure upon the authors of this bill to have} 
themselves excluded. They fear the loss of 
rights under existing pension systems, many | 
of which give them less protection and are 
inadequately financed. Employes of state or 
local governments who are not under ex- 
isting pension could be brought under re- 
tirement, survivors, extended disability, and 
medical insurance by a voluntary compact 
between the Social Security Board and thef 
appropriate state or local governmental unit. | 

Consider, then, what stake John Black, a 
Virginia farmer, has in this bill. Today, 
while operating his 175 acres, he ha’ no 
protection against the prospect that he will 
be physically disabled and unable to work 
his land. Nor can he look forward to re- 
tiring when he is too old to plow, plant, 
and harvest, with sufficient income to meet 
his needs. He worries, too, about the possi- 
bility that he will die while Melvyn, now 
seven, and Sarah, nine,~are still young. 
Elizabeth, his wife, would have almost no 
income with which to support and educate 
the children and meet the mortgage pay- 
ments. 

If the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill be- 
comes law, he will have to pay contributions 
on his earnings as a farmer just as an in- 
dustrial worker now has deductions made 
from his weekly wage. In return, he, his 
wife, and his children, will be insured 
against the triple threat of the loss of his 
earnings from disability, old age, or death. 

Let us assume he nets now about $1,200 
a year from his farm. Calculating his bene 
fits at the rate of an average monthly wage 
of $100, he, his wife, and the two children 
would receive $80 a month (after the system 
has been in effect ten years) if he were 
totally disabled. Ifthe died while the chi 
dren were still under eighteen years of 
age, Elizabeth and the children would r 
ceive about $63 a month until Melvyn 
came eighteen, about $45 a month so long 
as Sarah was under eighteen, and the 
Elizabeth would be assured an income o 
$27 a month when she became sixty-f 
When John Black retired, after sixty 
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ne and his wife, (the children would then 


»€ grown) would receive benefits of about 
555 a month. 


Other Ingredients of Security 


These illustrations do not depict all fea- 
ures of the edifice that architects Wagner, 
Murray and Dingell have designed. The 
\ccompanying summary presents in check 
ist form an outline of the whole. The pro- 
visions for health security summarized there 
ure analyzed in the following article by 
Michael Davis. Here there is need to refer 
only to two other features: first, those pro- 
visions in Section 6 which would create “A 
Somprehensive Public Assistance Program’; 
and second, Part G of Section 9 which pro- 
vides for “Social Insurance Contributions.” 

In the first edition of the Wagner-Mur- 
-ay-Dingell bill the authors abandoned the 
-xisting categorical approach of matching 
separately state payments to the needy aged, 
olind, and dependent children. They pro- 
vided for a single comprehensive system of 
federal grants to the states for public as- 
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Outline of Major Provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, 1945 


Title: Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1945 (Sec. 1) 


Grants and Loans for Construction of 
Health Facilities (Sec. 2 and 3)— 
Provides for a ten-year program of fed- 
eral grants and loans for construction 
and expansion of hospitals, health centers 
and related facilities, to be financed out 
of general revenues. The federal gov- 
ernment will pay at least 25 percent of 
the cost of a project and up to 50 percent 
in accordance with a state’s per capita 
income. Loans may not exceed an addi- 
tional 25 percent of the cost of the 
project. 


Grants to States for Public Health 
Services (Sec. 4)— Provides federal 
grants to states from general revenues for 
expansion of public health services. The 
federal government will pay at least 25 
percent of the amounts expended by a 
state and up to 75 percent in accordance 
with a state’s per capita income. 


Grants to States for Maternal and 
Child Health and Welfare Services 
(Sec. 5)—Provides federal grants to 
states from general revenues for maternal 
and child health and welfare services. 
The federal government will pay at least 
25 percent of amounts expended by a 
state and up to 75 percent in accordance 
with a state’s per capita income. 


Comprehensive Public Assistance Pro- 
gram (Sec. 6)— Provides for federal 
grants to the states for public assistance 
to needy individuals—aged, blind, de- 
_ pendent children or others. Federal gov- 


ernment will pay at least 50 percent of 


amounts spent by states and up to 75 


percent for states in accordance with a 


_ state’s per capita income. 


sistance to needy individuals. Simultane- 
ously, they proposed that each state might 
disregard, when determining need, current 
income received by an individual up to $20 
a month. That first edition also staked out 
the principle that federal grants should be 
related to the state’s economic ability to 
meet the needs of its citizens. 

The 1945 bill would require that the 
states go further and distribute state and 
federal funds among the counties of the 
state in relation to the relative economic 
capacity of each county. Sound fiscal policy 
dictates this approach, but the techniques of 
making it effective are not yet well estab- 
lished. A minor but additional new pro- 
vision in this section is that the federal gov- 
ernment will match, as it has not done in 
the past, payments by the state tor assistance 
to foster children. All in all, state welfare 
administrators will greet these provisions of 
the bill with enthusiasm. 


The costs of the social insurance features 
of this bill depend wholly upon the level 


of employment that is maintained in the 


A National System of Public Employ- 
ment Offices (Sec. 7 & 8)— Provides 
for the development of an integrated, 
national network of public employment 
offices by the continuation of the federal 
operation of the U. S. Employment 
Services. Prior to January 1, 1942, the 
U. S. Employment Services consisted of 
48 separate state employment services 
financed by federal grants to the states. 


National Social Insurance System 
(Sec. 9)—The development of a single, 
integrated national social insurance ad- 
ministration under the Social Security 
Board to administer health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, temporary dis- 
ability insurance, and retirement, sur- 
vivors, and extended disability insurance. 


Part A—Prepaid Personal Health 
Service Insurance— provides for insur- 
ance of medical care and hospitalization ~ 
costs. 


Part B—Unemployment and Tem- 
porary Disability Insurance— existing 
federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation is federalized. Benefits for 
unemployed or temporarily disabled 
workers of $5 to $30 per week up to 
26 weeks provided. These amounts re- 
lated to number of worker’s dependents 
as well as average wage. If funds are 
adequate, benefits may be paid for as 
long as 52 weeks for unemployment. 


Part C—Retirement, Survivors and 
Total Disability Insurance— _ provides 
for more nearly adequate benefits than 
existing law, especially to workers with 
average monthly wages of less than $150. 
Lowers retirement age for women to 
60; retirement age for men remains 65. 
Increases minimum benefit from $10 a 


future. The 1945 bill levies lower contribu- 
tions than its predecessors which provided 


for less generous benefits. 


An 8 percent tax on payroll (4 percent on 
employers and 4 percent to be paid by 
workers) is a substantial tax. But it repre- 
sents a net increase over present tax rates of 
only 3 percent; employers are presently 
liable for taxes of 3 percent for unemploy- 
ment compensation (subject to reduction 


when their employment experience is good) 


and | percent for old age and survivors in- 
surance; hence their taxes would technically 
remain the same. Employes, on the other 
hand, now pay only 1 percent for old age 
and survivors insurance; their taxes would 


be upped 3 percent. 

Even this increased tax, however, will not 
be sufficient over a long period of years to 
cover the costs of the benefits that are prom- 
ised, if a high level of employment is not 
maintained. Then unemployment insurance 
and retirement payments will run high. The 
authors of the bill recognize this. Senators 


(Continued on page 299) 


month to $20; increases maximum 
monthly benefit from $85 to $120. The 
total benefits paid to the family of any 
beneficiary may not exceed 80 percent 
of his previous average monthly wage. 


Part D—National Social Insurance 
Trust Fund—A\\ social insurance con- 
tributions from employers and employes 
are automatically appropriated to this 
Trust Fund and invested in U. S. Goy- 
ernment. Bonds. 


Part E—Credit for Military Service 
—$160 wages credited under the insur- 
ance system to the account of each man 
or woman in the armed forces for each 
month of their military service. This 
preserves the insurance rights of workers 
who left “covered employment” to enter 
the armed forces and gives immediate 
protection to younger workers who 
would have gone to work and become 
insured if they had not entered the 
armed forces. 


Part F—Coverage Provisions and 
Definitions— Extends coverage to about 
15,000,000 agricultural workers, domes- 
tic servants, seamen, employes of non- 
profit institutions, and self-employed per- 
sons. Does not cover government work- 
ers, except as state and local employes 
may vote to be covered under voluntary 
compacts. 


Part G—Social Insurance Contrib- 
utions—4 percent each on employers 
and employes. Government contribution 
authorized when necessary. 


Part H—General Provisions— Judi- 
cial review, national advisory council 
and rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


Definitions (Sec. 10) 


Health Care for All 


The broadest health program ever offered in this country is before Congress in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 1945, interpreted in this and the preceding article. 


SECURITY IS THE SPRINGBOARD OF OPPORTUN- 
ity. Without health there is no spring in 
the springboard. 

President Roosevelt’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security would have liked to put 
health insurance into the original Social 
Security Act of 1935, but left it out in fear 
that if it were included, medical opposition 
might jeopardize the passage of the entire 
law. A federal interdepartmental commit- 
tee brought forth a comprehensive health 
program in 1938. Sen. James E. Murray 
presided over the hearings on it in 1939, but 
incoming war clouds overshadowed such 
domestic issues. 

In 1943, Senators Wagner and Murray 
and Congressman John Dingell joined in 
proposing a general revision of the Social 
Security law, and this time, with the united 
sponsorship of organized labor, health in- 
surance was in. Against it some physicians 
and drug manufacturers set up a $400,000 
campaign of pamphleteering and publicity. 
The bill lay dormant in the last Congress 
without hearings. The campaign buried 
the already dead duck of “socialized medi- 
cine” but it provoked discussion of health 
insurance as never before. 

So now, when just after V-E Day a re- 
vised Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill appears 
in Congress, it is again a general expansion 
of the Social Security Act but it gives health 
its front pages. Health insurance is not 
apologetically left out as it was ten years 
ago. Health insurance is determinedly in- 
cluded and expanded. 

Study the bill if you will, for it concerns 

_you and your pocketbook. But since the 
whole bill runs to 185 pages and the parts 
relating directly to health fill 90 pages, there 
is reason for a summary. One might say it 
on a thumbnail thus: In addition to other 
social security measures, the bill establishes 
a comprehensive health program: 


1. It would improve the basic medical 
facilities of this country, by aiding the 
establishment of hospitals and health cen- 
ters, especially in rural areas. 

2. It would extend preventive medicine 
throughout the country, by improving the 
existing system of, federal aid to the states 
for state aid, local health departments, and 
for maternal and child health services. 

3, It would assure the people’s purchasing 
power for medicalscare and thus the income 
of doctors and hospitals, through nation- 
wide health insurance. : 

4. It would promote the quality of medi- 
cal service and the advancement of knowl- 
edge, through aid to medical education and 
research. 


A sketch on the other thumbnail is also 
__ needed, in order to avoid certain misunder- 
_ standings. The bill maintains the right of 
‘patients to choose their doctors and hospi- 
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HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—Fifth in series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics; associate editor, Survey Graphic. 


tals; of hospitals to maintain their auton- 
omy; of doctors to continue in private prac- 
tice not as employers of government. 

A specific review of the bill’s health pro- 
visions breaks down into four questions: 
What health services would be offered? 
Who would be entitled to them? How 
would the costs be met? How would the 
services be managed? 


What Services Would Be Provided? 


Hospital Facilities. At present, hospitals 
are unevenly distributed in proportion to 
population needs. They are insufficient or 
absent in many parts of this country. 
Equalization of health opportunities is 
called for. The bill therefore provides for 
federal grants and loans for hospital and 
health center construction. The states would 
survey their hospital needs, the bill pro- 
viding $5,000,000 to aid the states in mak- 
ing these surveys, with the assistance of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

To construct new hospitals or to improve 
or enlarge existing hospitals in localities 
shown by the surveys to need the facilities, 
$50,000,000 in federal funds are authorized 
to be appropriated for the first year and 
$100,000,000 annually for nine succeeding 
years. Grants, or grants and loans may be 
made to states, and to local governments, 
and also to non-governmental, non-profit 
organizations. The grants would be on a 
sliding scale, according to a formula de- 
signed to help the poorer states in larger 
proportion. Grants may range from 25 to 
50 percent, and loans in addition up to 25 
percent of the cost of a project. 

Preventive Medicine. Since 1935, aid to 
the states has been available through the 
U. S. Public Health Service to extend health 
departments and for campaigns against cer- 
tain diseases. Because many parts of the 
country still have no local health depart- 
ments with full time health officers, the bill 
extends the authorized federal grants from 
the present limit of $20,000,000 a year up 
to whatever amount Congress may appro- 
priate to match expenditures by state and 
local governments. It increases from $3,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 the Public Health 
Service’s appropriation for training person- 
nel and for demonstrations, and adjusts 
the financial formula of the grants so that 
relatively 
would be available. 

The established grants through the Chil- 


“\ 


larger aid to the poorer states 


ments. These employes may, howe’ 


dren’s Bureau to provide services for mater: 
nity and child health, crippled children and 
child welfare, are improved in similar ways, 

Education and Research. Grants may be 
made to non-profit agencies for research to 
advance knowledge of “the cause, preven 
tion, mitigation or methods of diagnosis 
and treatment of disease and disability”; 
and for the education and training of re: 
search personnel. | 


Nationwide Health Insurance 


The bill would make prepaid medical) 
care by physicians and hospitals available} 
to practically the whole population and, in) 
addition, home nursing and dental care} 
under certain limitations. In detail this 
would mean: 

1. Medical care by general practitioners; 
including all necessary services at the office} 
home, or hospital, and covering preventive 
diagnostic and treatment services, and peri 
odic physical examination. 

2. Care by specialists, likewise at the 
office, home or hospital. 

3. Hospitalization up to 60 days a year 
with a possible maximum of 120 days 
year if experience proves that the insurance 
fund can afford it. 

4, Necessary laboratory and X-ray serv 
ices, physiotherapy, special appliances and 
eyeglasses, when called for by a physician 
or in the case of eyeglasses, on the pre 
scription of “other legally qualified” prac 
titioners such as optometrists. 

5. Nursing care furnished in the hom 
by a registered professional nurse, or ¢ 
practical nurse who is legally qualified t 
give such care and is adequately super 
vised. This benefit may be temporarily re 
stricted because of inadequacy of personne. 

6. Dentistry from general dental prac 
titioners and specialists, restricted according 
to the availability of personnel. 

What services are not provided? Drug: 
and medicines, except such as are ordinarily 
furnished by a hospital to its bed patients 
care already covered by workmen’s con 
pensation state laws. 


LAS 


Who Would Be Covered? 


Nearly everybody. The immediate cover 
age includes all persons who are eligibl 
for old age, survivors and disability insur 
ance benefits and the dependents of thes¢ 
persons. As compared with the present 
cial Security Act, many: new and impo 
groups would gaiii these benefits—such a 
farmers, agricultural and doinestic worker: 
employers of non-profit institutions, ni 
self-employed persons. The chief group 
not included would be federal employe 
ministers and members of religious orde: 
and employes of state and local gove 
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pught in under certains conditions; and 
al welfare authorities may bring depend- 


How Meet the Costs? 


(All covered employed persons would pay 
2 percent of their earnings, and their 
pployers an equal amount; self-employed 
sons 3 percent of their earnings; all into 
> “Personal Health Services Account” of 
= National Social Insurance Trust Fund. 
actors, hospitals and laboratory services 
ould be paid from this account. The 3 
reent of earnings which goes to physi- 
ans, hospital and laboratory services is 
st about the average percentage now spent 
r these purposes out of family incomes 
this country. 

"The percentages are calculated on earn- 
gs up to $3,600. These payments are part 
- the total social security contribution of 
| percent, equally divided between em- 
coyes and employers. Unemployment, dis- 
aility, old age and survivors benefits, are 
nus financed. Self-employed persons pay a 
btal of 5 percent of earnings for the same 
overage. 

General federal taxation is also called 
jpon, to meet certain costs: Dental and 
‘ursing services, the grants and loans for 
ospital construction, the grants for public 
ealth, public assistance, maternal and child 
.ealth. General taxation from state and 
ocal governments, and private funds would 
hare in the hospital and health center con- 
truction projects, and in supporting com- 
nunity facilities and services as they do 
iow. Existing state and local expenditures 
or physicians’ or hospital care of needy 
versons would continue either directly or 
hrough the health insurance system, and 
vould be supplemented under the bill by 
rants from general federal revenue. 

If this bill were in operation, the costs 
£ medical care would continue to be met 
tom very much the same pocketbooks as 
it present. The great bulk of the popula- 
ion would pay regularly into the national 
001 of funds. The payments of their em- 
loyers would in most cases be reflected 
imately in the prices of their products 


consumers—that is, everybody. 
: te Administration 


-Surgeon-General of the U. S. Public 


or preventive work and is named 
trator of the health insurance pro- 
ponsible under our present govern- 
nization to the Federal Security 
nistrator and guided by advisory coun- 
He would work with state and local 


would come out of the pocketbooks 


is to use the states as adminis- 
es if t undertake the 


alth Service retains his present responsi- — 


technical, regional or local committees or 
commissions” are authorized to be set up 
as required. The council would have the 
right to initiate meetings and its recom- 
mendations must be included in the Sur- 
geon General’s annual report to Congress. 

If this bill became law, Mr. Tom Brown 
and his family could carry on with the same 
doctor they have now, or could pick any 
doctor they wished who was willing to ac- 
cept them as patients. Mr. Brown could go 
to any hospital he selected if the doctor 
treating him had staff privileges there. In 
other words, the medical care of the Browns 
would go on just about as at present, with 
one big difference—there would be only 
personal relations between the Browns and 
their doctor. There would be no financial 
relations. The doctors would be paid from 
the health insurance fund. 

Tom Brown could get care from all need- 
ed specialists, usually on the recommenda- 
tion of his general physician, otherwise if 
necessary; hospitalization; laboratory and 
X-ray services and—with limitations—den- 
tal and home nursing care. 

If Mr. Moneybags preferred to pay his 
accustomed ten-dollar-a-visit fee in a plush- 
lined physician’s office, he could continue to 
do so, just as he may send his child to a 
$2,000 a year private school. 


Freedom and Finances for Doctors 


The doctor remains a professional man 
licensed under the law of his state. No 
doctor is required to work under the health 
insurance system unless he wishes to do so. 
Doctors or groups of doctors could make 
arrangements with the medical administra- 
tor regarding the method and amounts of 
payments to physicians. In each locality, 
the method of payment to doctors (so far 
as general practitioners are concerned) 


would be such as the majority of the phy-_ 


sicians in the area might determine, but 
individual physicians or minority groups of | 
physicians would be protected in their right 
to negotiate a different method of payment. 
The methods might be either by fees for 


_ service, part or full time salary, or on a per 


capita basis, that is, so much annually for 
each person who selects a physician as his 
regular doctor; or combinations of these 


“methods. Says the bill: is 
“Payments shall be adequate, especially in 


Over a participating hospital. 

Voluntary health insurance plans or 
medical groups supplying services and meet- 
ing necessary standards could continue to 
operate. They would receive payments 
from the health insurance fund instead of 
from their members directly. Provision is 
made for hearings and for appeal bodies to 
deal with complaints and disputes. Lists 
would be made public in each area of the 
physicians, dentists, groups of physicians, 
and hospitals available for service. 

Certain restrictions might be made, if 
necessary, for financial reasons or to pre- 
vent abuses. For example, limited fees 
might have to be paid by a patient “with 
respect to the first service or with respect 
to each service in a period of sickness or 
course of treatment.” The Surgeon General 
and the Social Security Board jointly would 
be required to report to Congress as to the 
most effective methods of extending dental, 
home nursing and other services, and of 
meeting their costs; also as to facilities and 
services for the chronic sick and for mental 
diseases. 


Basic Administrative Policies 


The Bill tells local, state, and national 
authorities that: 

“The methods of administration, includ- 
ing the methods of making payments to 
practitioners shall 

“(1) insure the prompt and efficient care 
of individuals entitled to personal health 
service benefits; 

“(2) promote relationships between phy- 
sician and patient; 

“(3) provide professional and financial 
incentives for the professional advancement 
of practitioners and encourage high stand- 
ards in the quality of services furnished as 
benefits under this part through the ade-— 
quacy of payments to practitioners, assist- 
ance in their use of opportunities for post- 
graduate study, coordination among the 
services furnished by general or family 
practitioners, specialists and consultants, — 
laboratory, and other auxiliary services, co- 
ordination among the services furnished by 
practitioners, hospitals, public-health centers, — 
educational, research, and other institutions, 
and between preventive and curative serv- 
_ices, and otherwise; a ge: 

“(4) aid in the prevention of disease, dis- 
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terms of annual income or its equivalent ~ability, and premature death; and 8 


and by reference to annual income cus- 


revention and cure are brought together. — tomarily received among physicians, dentists, 


or nurses, having regard for age, speciali- 
zation, and type of community; and_pay- 
ments shall be commensurate with skill, ex- 


perience, and responsibility involved in 


furnishing service. — 
“Physicians meeting qualifications for 
specialist service, determined under stand- 


ards developed by competent professional | 
_ agencies, would have special rates of re- 


muneration under the 


same general prin- 
. ST 


~ 
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“(5) insure the provision of adequate 
service with the greatest economy consistent 1 
with high standards of quality.” Fate e 

What’s Ahead? Wee 

Now the bill is before Congress and the 
people, coming in the midst of preo 
tion with the war and the beginning of — 
reconversion to peace. Hearings are 


ised in the early autumn. The me 
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Displaced Persons: A USA Close-up 


The story of Fort Ontario—since August, 1944, a haven for a group of European 


refugees, and a laboratory for studying some aspects of a major postwar task. 


For NEARLY A YEAR, 98] EurRoPEAN REFU- 
gees have been living at Fort Ontario, an 
unused American army camp near Oswego, 
N. Y. There these displaced men, women, 
and children have had comfortable hous- 
ing, good food, clothing, medical care, 
money in their pockets, a chance to work, 
study and play—all the decencies and some 
of the amenities to which most of them 
had been strangers for years. 

Their only major lack is liberty. Guards 
stand at the gate of the Fort. The refugees 
have to have permits to go off the grounds; 
they are not allowed to go farther from 
the Fort than nearby Oswego, even to visit 
relatives who are American citizens. 

These people were brought to the Emer- 
gency Refugee Center from Italian concen- 
tration camps “for the duration” as a 
symbolic gesture by the traditional land of 
freedom to the driven, lost victims of war 
and fascism in Europe. [See Survey Graph- 
ic, September 1944, page 386]. Now the 
question is being widely raised as to 
whether they must all return to Europe, or 
whether those who wish to stay in this 
country should be permitted to do so. 


The Unused Quotas 


In June, a subcommittee of the House 
Immigration Committee plans to open hear- 
ings at Fort Ontario. After taking testimony 
there, the subcommittee expects to consider 
legislation allowing the Oswego refugees 
who can use unused quotas to stay in the 
United States. As Samuel Dickstein, chair- 
man of the House Immigration Committee, 
pointed out in a recent press statement, only 
28,000 quota and non-quota persons from 
abroad were admitted to the United States 
in the closing fiscal year, although the quota 
for the twelve months was 158,000. Taking 
the last five or six years together, the un- 
used quotas exceed 1,000,000, he said, and 
he favors a bill to permit the Oswego 
refugees to fill some of these unclaimed 
places. 

Such legislation also has the support of 
the newly organized Friends of Fort On- 
tario Guest Refugees. Joseph H. Smart re- 
signed last month as camp director to lead 
this campaign on behalf of immigrant status 
for the refugees. His successor will soon be 
announced. * 

Meanwhile, Malcolm C. Pitts, formerly 


_assistant director of the War Relocation 


_ Authority, the agency 


_ ginning has been responsible for the ad- 


which from the be- 


ministration of the camp, is serving as act- 
ing director. . 
To understand some of the factors in- 


volved in the proposal to permit these refu- 
_ gees to remain here, one must have been 
in Oswego, N. Y., and seen what has been 


happening there since the group arrived on 


_ August 4, 1944. 
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RUTH KARPF 


—By a journalist who took her college 
degree at the University of Jerusalem, 
and did postgraduate work at the New 
School for Social Research in New York. 

Before coming to the United States 
in 1941, Miss Karpf was a free lance 
writer for magazines, newspapers, and 
the radio in Palestine, Iran, India, and 
the East Indies. 

She is now with the national head- 
quarters of USO. 


You walk a hundred feet from a small, 
pretty, upstate New York town and you 
are in another world, another time. The 
people in the Fort wear clothes they have 
bought in Oswego or that have been sent 
them from New York or Chicago. But they 
wear them differently. Many of them speak 
English, some of them good English. They 
use the same words that you do, and I, and 
yet they speak another language. 


Why They Are “Different” 


It is hard to put your finger on just 
what it is that makes them so different. 
The little ten-year-old boy who speaks three 
languages fluently has hardly a trace of 
accent. But you know that he learned to 
speak these tongues fleeing across the con- 
tinent of Europe, and you guess that his 
knowledge of them may have saved his 
family from starvation and him from death. 
His eyes tell you. They are big, pained, 
unchildish eyes in a little boy’s face. 

Maybe it’s that something about the eyes 
of all of them that makes you feel the 
Fort is far away from the world you know. 
Or maybe it’s their walk; the stooped alert 
walk with the driven rhythm in which you 
detect both prison rounds and breathless 
flight. 

Or perhaps it is just the difference be- 
tween free men and those who have almost 
forgotten how it feels to be free. 

There is a very wide gap between you 
and them, a gap that all your desire for 
contact and all the friendliness of their 
hearts cannot bridge. These are people from 
Hitler’s Europe. 

Most of them will talk if you just look 
at them. Speech comes out of them like 
a torrent, which has been dammed up for 
a long time. For years they could not talk. 
And now the horror of their past is their 
only sure possession. Sometimes it seems as 
though they have to talk themselves into 
the realization that they actually are alive 
and here to tell the sto 

In the camp everything possible has been 
done to make them lose this vague un- 
reality and restore them to normal hoping 
and planning. . Nes 

As director of the shelter, Mr. Smart 
understood that this reconditioning has two 
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_ composed of representatives of each of the 


passes from the security subcommittee 


facets: an elementary and urgent physical 
one; and a more complicated psychological 
one. He worked at both. 

An able administrator with much prac. 
tical experience which he acquired in 
South America with the Office of the Co: 
ordinator of Inter-American affairs, Mr, 
Smart found this new task fraught with 
a hundred new challenges, a thousand new 
problems. He devoted all his experience, 
his knowledge, and imagination to the 
experiment. It was his readiness to learn, 
to find out, and to change, which made it 
possible for Fort Ontario not only to serve} 
the refugees there but to be used as al 
laboratory for the task that confronts us in| 
Europe, in meeting the needs of millions; 
of displaced persons wandering in the wake| 
of war. 

Mr. Smart’s job was almost an impos- 
sible one. He tried to give a sense of free- 
dom to these men and women who are} 
confined to the haven they have found in} 
the new world. He tried to make their} 
camp a united, democratically operated) 
community, the members of which have} 
every freedom but movement. 


The Camp Program 


To start with, he cooperated heartily with} 
the War Relocation Authority’s plans for: 
the shelter which included the freedom to 
vote. iM 

The Fort had its own government. Elec- 
tions by secret ballot were held the first 
month of the camp. An advisory council 
of ten was chosen to act as the liaison body: 
between Mr. Smart and Washington on the 
one hand, and the residents of the Fort on 
the other. The advisory council in turn was 


national groups which had formed them- 
selves quite naturally on the basis of com- 
mon language, common background, and 
common plans and hopes for the future. 
“Parties” on the ballot thus included Yugo- 
slavs, Austrians, Poles, Germans, Czechs, 
and other nationalities. . 
The advisory council in its turn ap- 
pointed a number of subcommittees to deal 
with the various problems that came up as | 
life in the shelter developed. i 
The members of the council resigned in a 
very few months. It just didn’t work. The 
residents of the shelter, thrown together as 
they were by the accident of persecution, | 
did not constitute a cohesive democratic | 
community and could not operate as such. 
But the council’s subcommittees did a n 
essary job in the early days of the cz 
Thus, residents..at first obtained 


or three times a week. ; : 
They go “to town,” that is, Oswego, fo 
shopping, for movies, and sometimes ju: 
sit around in what comes closest to th C 
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‘dition of a “coffee house,” a place called 

iva’s Coffee Shop and Restaurant.” 
(Chere is a uniformed civil service guard 

duty in the little white-washed wooden 
lardhouse twenty-four hours a day. He 
ies entrance permits to visitors and 
ecks the passes of everyone who leaves 

: Fort. Special permits are issued to chil- 
fen between the ages of six and eighteen 
no go to. Oswego’s public schools every 
ly, Special passes were also given the 25 
. 30 men who used to leave the Fort six 
yys'a week to do seasonal work in the 
tmediate vicinity last fall. The permis- 
on for this kind of outside work was 
ttained when the Department of Agricul- 
re needed help to harvest the 1944 crops. 
tfugees were paid prevailing wages, about 
a day. This was a lot of money to the 
sidents of Fort Ontario, and the privilege 
as therefore rotated. Most of the wages 
ent into U. S. war bonds. 
|Money has been a complicated but none 
0 vital problem in the Fort. The refugees 
ad to surrender all the foreign currency 
that is, all the money they had—before 
.ey boarded the boat which brought them 
» the United States, so that none of them 
ad any cash when they arrived. Today, 
veryone who works full time gets a salary 
£ $18 a month, of course in addition to 
ousing, food, and medical care. 

Residents who are unable to work receive 

grant of $8.50 if they are over eighteen, 
7 if they are between the ages of twelve 
nd seventeen, $4.50 if they are under 
welve. 

There is work for most of the able- 
odied men in a variety of occupations 
anging from responsible administrative 
obs, and editorship of the Ontario Chron- 
cle, to “the composer of the menus.” No 
dult who has been offered work and 
urned it down receives the $8.50 grant. 
Yontributions from voluntary organizations, 
nd from relatives, supplement the grants 
nd salaries. 

The present wage set-up has grown out 
yf a series of trials and errors. In this 
espect, as in all others, Mr. Smart’s basic 
ssumption was that you can’t operate a 
housand human problems according to 
ixed rules. Policies have to grow out of 
Xperience. 


The Camp “Extras” 


With the help of a number of national 
ganizations — the National Refugee 
Service, the National Council for Jewish 
Women, the American Friends Service 
Sommittee, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
ee, the American Committee for Christian 
Refugees, Hias, Ort, the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, Hadassah, B’nai B'rith, 
Agudath Israel, and the Sephardi group— 
| large variety of “extra” services have been 
siven the residents of the Fort. 

One example is the English adult edu- 
ation program. -At the shelter today, Eng- 
ish lessons are available from 9 a.M. to 9 
».M., five days a week on four different 
evels. Dr. G. Van Buskirk, who supervised 
he English programs in the Japanese re- 
ocation centers, helped organize them. She 
‘ounded up thirteen part time teachers from 
substitute lists in Oswego and secured the 
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Vocational training includes woodworking, auto mechanics, machine shop practice 


Photos courtesy of National Refugee Service 
Nearly 300 adults at Fort Ontario attend English classes with trained teachers 


cooperation of the Oswego State Teacher’s . majority are, and Jewish organizations have 


College, as well as a citizens’ committee 


which helps with weekly lectures and 
forums on “the American way of life.” ' 


The school for the Fort residents was set up 
in two unused wings of the hospital and, 
besides regular classrooms, has a “listening 
room” in which students can improve ac- 
cent and intonation with the-aid of speech 
records. 

The response to the program was amaz- 
ing. Of the 981 residents—200 of whom 
are children and another hundred aged or 
ill—about 300 registered for classes. 

Special services such as these English les- 
sons are arranged for by the Coordinating 
Committee for Fort Ontario which is com- 
posed of representatives of the Jewish com- 
munities in Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Utica, and Oswego. Although not all of the 
residents in the Fort are Jewish, the vast 


been glad to supplement the U. S. govern- 
ment’s generous gesture by giving any help 
they can to the refugee group, regardless 
of creed, 

The procedure on such special projects 
has been for the coordinating committee 
to discuss them with the camp administra- 
tion and, after receiving suggestions, and 
approval, to hand them on to one organi- 
zation or to several, for execution and 
financial backing. 

Thus, responsibility for the English 
classes was assumed by the National Refu- 
gee Service and the National Council for 
Jewish Women. The expenses involved in 
sending the Fort’s children to school (bus 
fares, luncheon and milk money, books and 
school supplies) were shouldered by N.R.S., 
Hias, and the Council. A trade school, 
which has been in operation at the shelter 
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for about six months, was arranged for 
by the ORT and the N.R.S. Projects are 
usually handed to whatever organization 
is best equipped by its own program and 
experience to provide the service. 

Some of the special services, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are Hebrew 
classes, kosher food, special clothing, re- 
ligious supplies, and recreational opportun- 
ity and supplies—two movies a week, art 
material, musical instruments, equipment 
needed to print the camp newspaper. Much 
of the medical program aimed at rehabili- 
tation, as well as dental and optical services, 
are also carried by these agencies. So are 
the expenses involved in having eleven Fort 
students at the Oswego State Teacher’s 
College, and two young adults taking cor- 
respondence courses in radio, and commer- 
cial art. 


¥ 


The camp’s outstanding special service is 
its beauty culture school which has patrons 
so eager and appreciative that bookings 
for permanents have to be made months 


in advance. 


The Refugees and the Community 


The integration of the children into 
Oswego’s schools was complicated. Some of 
them had never gone to school. Others had 
had a very good education but knew no 
English. Thus, before the regular school 
term started, Oswego’s teachers spent a 
fortnight observing the Fort Ontario girls 
and boys and assigning them to grades. 
Now they go to school every day. 

On the whole, this has worked out well. 
Sometimes the American youngsters look 
down on the Fort children and refuse to 
associate with them. There has been very 
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Refugee feet, once shod with rags and tatters, now wear sturdy American shoes 


Bus travel between the Fort and Oswego schools is one of the “special services” 
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and has been devoting his free time to 


little personal mingling, although group 
parties and group games have been ar-| 
ranged. The precocious maturity of the! 
young refugees in some instances arouses 
admiration, curiosity, and respect. Thus, | 
one of the junior high school classes elected | 
a Fort child as its president. In some in-| 
stances, it stirs mistrust and a sense of} 
strangeness. Most of that is home bred. | 

By and large, however, the people of | 
Oswego have been kind and cooperative. | 
They have formed a community committee } 
to aid the residents of the Fort. Of its 
various subcommittees, that on rumor- § 
fighting is the most interesting. It was set } 
up to combat gossip and hurtful tone 
circulated by the less friendly part of the { 
population. Some of the rumors are ridicu- } 
lous, some are malicious. Their sources 
range from small town prejudices to eco- 
nomic and_ political gripes. 

On the whole, however, the reaction of 
the people of Oswego is one of sympathy, 
plus a sense of superiority that is taken | 
completely for granted. To a certain extent, 
they are also interested. Every local organ- 
ization from the Rotary Club to the local 
Woman’s Sunday Society, has invited refu- 
gee speakers, musicians, and artists to per- 
form. 

The refugees, of course, have obliged. 
They have quite a lot of talent among 
them: painters, sculptors, Pianists, actors, 
and singers. A man who is very active in 
coordinating and arranging recreational § 
activities is a former theatrical producer by 
the name of Siegfried Kuttner who has the 
efficiency, experience, and understanding 
that are required for the complicated job of 
catering to the tastes and using the talents 
of people of so many ages, nationalities, 
languages, and backgrounds. Mr. Kutter 
and his charming wife have succeeded in 
flaunting everything that the Nazis tried 
to do. They have an indestructible supply 
of courage, good humor, and inherent cul- 
ture. They have made their three-room . 
barracks look like a swanky ski-hut and 
their eleven-year-old son is a model of 
charm and breeding. 

The camp enjoys many different kinds 
of entertainment. In addition to the two 
weekly movies, supplied by the National 
Refugee Service, there are two theater 
groups, one which gives performances in 
German and English and one which plays 
in Yiddish. There is also a children’s thea- 
ter. Lectures on a variety of topics are 
available once a week. A little orchestra 
was recently organized. A cabaret is in the 
making. There is a chorus which sings at 
religious services, and also at camp concerts. — 

All games and sports are in the hands 
of a specially trained man, also a resident ) 
of Fort Ontario. This athletic director 
works in the shelter’s mailing department 


studying the rules of some: good American — 
games such as baseball and soccer. - 

There are drawing“and music classes for - 
the children, arts ‘and crafts displays for — 
the adults. From time to time the Fort 
shares exhibitions with the Oswego Teach- 
er’s College. Frequently the recreation com- A 
mittee secures entertainers or lecturers from _ 

_ (Continued on page 304 ) ae 
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Toward a Bigger Pie 


A New England manufacturer interprets the “code of principles” adopted by labor 
and management, and its importance in establishing industrial peace and security. 


. BIRTH IN THE FAMILY IS INEVITABLY 
reeted with mixed comment. No two 
xembers can agree whether the baby looks 
ke the father, the mother or some long- 
orgotten aunt. One observer exclaims over 
ue new-born’s handsome and bright fea- 
ires, while another whispers to everybody 
qat it is unmistakably deformed and de- 
cient. That’s the reception being given the 
tbor-management “code of principles” 
vyhich was signed in April by the heads 
f the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
ae American Federation of Labor, and the 
J, S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Labor in general seems to welcome the 
o-called charter as a sound basis for a 
uture of industrial peace and employment. 
“he Federated Press calls it “just outline 
iow and not yet a fact.” The more leftish 
IO tends to be more exuberant than the 
AFL. 

But labor also has its doubters and cynics 
ike the militant Mechanics Educational So- 
iety, which condemns the code as “a sur- 
ender of labor to management and a 
harter for one big company union.” In 
he other camp, although there have been 
ome favorable responses, many employers 
ave dismissed the document with a shrug. 

Typical is the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, Ira Mosher, 
who explained his refusal to sign on the 
round that the charter was too general to 
¢ worth much. As a member of manage- 
nent, I deeply regret that Mr. Mosher 
ould not get together with Eric Johnston, 
Nilliam Green, and Philip Murray. For 
he implications of the NAM’s isolation on 
his issue are, at the least, discouraging. 

First, it gives labor cause to question the 
incerity of management’s belief in collec- 
ive bargaining; it destroys confidence and 
reeds distrust among the public. Second, 
t indicates that the organized leaders of 
ndustry lack faith in general principles or 
cts of good will. 

Ideals have been out of style ever since 
he earth-shaking failure of World War I 
ind the League of Nations to create per- 
nanent peace. Yet it strikes me as a con- 
using paradox that while the NAM 
ervently preaches its idea of free enterprise 
is gospel, it snubs such generalities as this 
harter, resists any mdulgence in idealism, 
n fact opposes a sincere national gesture 
oward making the free enterprise system 
work after the war. 


“Something to Realize” 


In this instance Ralph Barton Perry’s 
tatement rings true: “Ideals are not idle 
Ireams or rosy pictures . . . they are goals 
0 be achieved by human flesh and blood 
ind embodied in a firm structure of physi- 
al and social organization. In other words, 
ideal is something to realize.” 
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ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 


—By the personnel director of the Allen 
Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 
Conn., makers of socket screw products, 
who is also assistant treasurer and a 
director of that concern. During the past 
year, Mr. Grant has served as president 
of the Hartford County Industrial Rela- 
tions Society. 


With those words as a text, permit me 
to project from a management viewpoint 
the practical meaning of the “code,” as 
the signers term it, and to suggest how 
both labor and management can translate 
it into living policies. 

Of its seven points, the last three deal 
with social security, foreign trade, and an 
international peace organization. Because 
these are less controversial and more fully 
understood than the others, I shall not 
discuss them in detail. I am, however, in 
hearty sympathy with eaeh. To create the 
basic security necessary for an industrial 
democracy, the country must support a 
broad program of social insurance covering 
health, unemployment, and old age. And 
it seems to me absolutely clear that unless 
America adheres to a policy of two-way 
trade, the political arrangements made at 
San Francisco to maintain international 
peace and security will die aborning. 

The preamble to the code calls for con- 
tinued “management-labor unity” for the 
purpose of achieving “a vastly expanding 
economy and unlimited opportunities for 
every American,” In my opinion, an econ- 
omy of expansion and opportunity can 
mean only one of maximum employment, 
production, and distribution. I dislike the 
term “reconversion” because it implies a 
return to our pre-war economy or to static 
normalcy. — 


The Task of Remobilization_ 


Our task, on the contrary, is emphatically 
one of bringing all our economic and social 
resources to bear upon the objective of at- 
taining a national income at least one third 
higher than before the war. That requires 
nothing less than remobilization. 

American workers and managers have yet 
to defeat their common enemy: unemploy- 
ment. They have yet to demonstrate that 
the effort, skill, and ingenuity applied with 
the greatest amount of teamwork and suc- 
cess ever known in industrial history to 
wage war can be applied just as vigorously 
to maintain peace. Businessman, worker, 
and farmer, Republican and Democrat, 
know that this country cannot endure an- 
other major depression without the collapse 
of what Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, calls “the people’s 
capitalism.” Over the long period the prob- 


lem of remobilization is to bring individual 


freedom and national security into balance 
within a dynamic and democratic society. 

The other four principles which the code 
recognizes as fundamental to the establish- 
ment of “a practical partnership” between 
labor and management are: 


1. The necessity to improve productive 
efficiency and to make technological prog- 
ress; 

2. The right to own property and to com- 
pete; 

3. The right of management to direct an 
enterprise; 

4. The right of labor to organize and to 
engage in collective bargaining. 

Although they seem plain and unequi- 
vocal, these principles will require a lot of 
interpreting, elaborating, and clarifying be- 
fore complete agreement—if such is. possi- 
ble—can be reached. 


Freedom to Produce 


Under the first, the code says that pros- 
perity involves “a steadily advancing stand- 
ard of living.” A higher living standard 
means more take-home pay for more work- 
ers. Labor has always emphasized that in- 
creased purchasing power is essential to 
stimulate full production and consumption. 
There are only two ways to raise purchas- 
ing power: by government handouts, sub- 
sidies and the like; and by maximum indi- 
vidual productivity. 

To achieve the latter, the worker must 
efficiently use his effort and skill; and 
management must constantly seek better, 
less costly, methods. It should be patent to 
anyone who tries to understand how busi- 
ness works that the more a company pro- 
duces and the less the unit cost, then the 
greater will be the profit of its workers, 


~ managers, and stockholders. 


_ Yet many in labor and in management 
are blind to this cause-and-effect cycle, 
which is an inherent law of our economic 
system. For years, certain unions have 
looked upon management demands for 
greater output as a speed-up, as extra 
profit for everybody but the worker, or as 
a short-cut to unemployment. Where greater 
output is based upon speeded-up machines 
rather than men, reasonable human effort 
and_a fair share of the resulting profit for 
the worker through wage incentives, labor 
can present no valid argument in opposition. 

On the other hand, certain managers 
have always believed that high wages mean 
high costs. That is true where manage- 
ment is inefficient or shackled with restric- 
tions. But progressive management knows 
that properly controlled high wages not 
only lift production but also improve effi- 
ciency and reduce costs. 

For various unsound reasons, several dan- 
gerous forms of output restriction exist. 
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Among the most important are strikes and 
lockouts; business monopolies which hold 
output down to keep the price up; labor 
monopolies which prevent the introduction 
of work-saving methods, require unneces- 
sary work or condone slowdowns. 
Anything that impedes or enchains pro- 
duction hampers our economic system and 
works against the goal of maximum em- 
ployment. The former chairman of the 
War Labor Board put it this way: “There 
is a pie to be divided and the way to get 
more is to bake a bigger pie, not grab for 


a bigger slice.” 


Freedom to Compete 


The second principle—‘“the rights of pri- 
vate property and free choice of action, 
under a system of private competitive capi- 
talism”—acknowledges labor’s faith in the 
economic way of life under which we have 
become a great and prosperous nation. It 
signifies faith in the individual—in his right 
to work for himself as long as he hurts no 
one else. It clearly emphasizes freedom, 
opportunity, initiative, reward. 

This principle must be interpreted to ex- 
clude the totalitarian idea that the indi- 
vidual is the servant of his union, his em- 
ployer or his government. Yet it does not 
preclude government aid, regulation, and 
control where such intervention strengthens 
our economic system. And it certainly does 
not set up property rights as inviolate when 
they conflict with human rights. With the 
tight of private property goes an equal ob- 
ligation to use it in the interests of society. 


The Authority of Management 


If labor goes along with a system of pri- 
vate competitive capitalism, it must accept 
the corollary principle of management’s 
right to manage. The word “management” 
has a dozen related definitions including 
“to direct,” “to order,” “to economize,” “to 
plan,” “to dominate.” Frequently in the 
past the true meaning has been distorted by 
narrow, paternal or unjust leadership. In 
industry, management’s authority — the 
rightful power to act—was never doubted 
and ‘little limited until the rise of a new 
kind of authority—namely, unions. 

Now strong enough to wield as much 
economic force as big business and even, in 
the cases of John L. Lewis and Caesar 
Petrillo, to thwart the government, organ- 
ized labor’s deeper motives and eventual 
aims are suspect. 

In Detroit, for example, the automobile 
manufacturers are charging that “a militant 
minority” in the United Automobile Work- 
ers is trying to “usurp the functions, respon- 
sibility, and authority of management.” The 
union leaders answer that management is 
conspiring to destroy them. Whatever the 
real truth, the clima 
for labor-management peace after the war. 

To implement this principle, to create 
good faith, the essential conditions which 
management, needs to perform its func- 


tions must be clearly stated, understood, 
through joint — 


and respected. I believe that 
_ meetings both parties will find the areas 


my of agreement larger than the areas of dis- 


the start it must be assumed that al- 
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though an enterprise consists of managers, 
workers, and stockholders, the major re- 
sponsibility for its success rests with the 
managers. This is four-told: to produce a 
product or service that 1s needed at a price 
the customers are willing to pay; to earn a 
reasonable profit for the stockholders who 
own and finance the business; to satisfy as 
much as possible the work requirements of 
employes; to contribute to the welfare of 
the community by maintaining industrial 
peace and steady employment at fair wages 
and by supporting its institutions. 

Actually, under our economic system, this 
responsibility constitutes a trusteeship over 
the means of production. Government, 
labor, and the public have a vital interest in 
seeing that this control is administered for 
the welfare of all. Its authority should be 
challenged only when management acts un- 
wisely or inadequately. If the rights of 
management are unduly obstructed, weak- 
ened, and limited, its responsibility cannot 


be fulfilled. 
The Authority of Labor 


In respect to the principle concerning 
labor’s rights, let me quote Wendell Will- 
kie: “Every thoughtful American knows 
today that a strong labor movement is one 
of our greatest bulwarks against the growth 
of fascistic tendencies and consequently is 
necessary for our democratic way of life.” 

If it is up to the unions to convince 
management that they have no intention 
of undermining its authority, then manage- 
ment’s task is to convince unions of. its 
belief in collective bargaining. Not a 
passive or legalistic belief; but one which 
recognizes the human and social advantages 
of unions, which appreciates their prob- 
lems, and which works with them to solve 
mutual problems. 

The foundations for a satisfactory rela- 
tionship between labor and management 
must be laid in the plant. From my per- 
sonal experience I have learned that har- 
monious relations cannot prevail where 
there is ill feeling, mistrust, pettiness, or 
prejudice on either side. 

As an example, take the company-union 
agreement. Compared to the spirit and 
manner in which it is carried out, a con- 
tract signifies nothing. At most it is a 
statement of intentions. What counts are 
the attitudes prevailing before and during 
negotiations and the-various day-to-day de- 
cisions made afterwards. _ 

The same applies just as much to labor- 
management committees. While their value 
is frequently belittled, I feel they have a 
permanent place in the organization as a 
dynamic force for achieving industrial 
democracy. They enable the men who pro- 
duce and the men who manage, to get to- 


gether on common ground, to gain confi-” 


dence in one another, to learn about the 
multitudinous problems facing the business, 
to collaborate in the solution of those af- 
fecting workers directly. 

In San Francisco, the world has been 
striving to eliminate force as the means of 


_ settling international disputes. If that hope 
of many generations is realized, then almost 


the only segment of society which relies on 
e industry. We need in this 
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present national predicament. 


country after the war a national labor rela- 
tions policy, the purpose of which might 
well be—to paraphrase the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals—the maintenance of industrial 
eace and security. 

; The purpose eines be accomplished by 
weakening the Wagner act or outlawing 
strikes. The complete failure of the Smith4 
Connally act makes it obvious that ee 
legislation encourages, rather than abolishes 
strikes. Last year the number of strikes in 
the United States was the highest on recs 
ord, while Great Britain, where they are 
completely forbidden, had proportionatel 
just as many. In a democracy, compulsion 1 
unworkable. 


Joint Obligations 


Instead, such a policy should be based; 
upon the willingness of labor and manage 
ment to accept jointly the following obli4 
gations: 

1. To exert every effort to reach and 
maintain collective bargaining agreement 
and to settle all disputes themselves; 

2. To submit unsettled disputes concern- 
ing the making or changing of agreements 
to the government for mediation; 

3. To submit unsettled disputes concern 
ing the meaning of agreements to the gov- 
ernment for arbitration; 

4. To keep the status quo pending settle. 
ment of any dispute; 

5. To consider the decisions of the arbt- 
trators as final and binding. 

As machinery, I am in favor of establish- 
ing under the federal Department of Labor} 
a mediation board, which would also handle 
elections of bargaining representatives, anc| 
an arbitration board, which would also han- 
dle unfair practices, bargaining units, and 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The keystone of this policy should. be tc 
require both parties to negotiate exhaus: 
tively before referring a dispute to a third 
party and to hold government interventio: 
to a minimum. However necessary an 
agency during wartime, the effect of the 
War Labor Board as a compulsory arbiter 
has been to debilitate the real function of 
collective bargaining, since both sides have 
become prone to dispose of disputes by a 
“Jet the Board decide it” approach. 

In his very last speech to the nation the 
late President Roosevelt acutely observec 
that “if civilization is to survive, we mus 
cultivate the science of human relation 
ships—the ability of all people, of all kinds: 
to live together and work together, in the 
same world, at peace.” That statement com: 
mands attention, for none better fits ou: 


Obstructing the path of industrial peace 
is the growing struggle of big business an¢ 
big labor for dominance. Ours is an era 0 
political centralization and economic 
centration; it is consequently one in wh 
civil liberties face grave danger. ; 

Persistence of this struggle regardless o' 
the common interest can lead only to som 
form of dictatorship that will eventu: 
extinguish capitalistic democracy and 
vidual rights. _ : 
_ The one hope for reconciliation is me 
industrial ae iceless divide 
of mutual honesty, t 
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HOST TRAIL. Specter-like in the dank gloom of the Bougainville jungle, marine riflemen slog up to the front lines during the bitter campaign 
for the tropic stronghold 


This War Goes On 


Kerr Eby’s Record of 


Marines in Action 


me of the most notable American art to come out 
World War I was that of Kerr Eby, who had 
ved with the Engineers in France. Who has for- 
tten his famous etching, “The Caissons Go Rolling 
ong”? There was mud, cold and death in France. 
ere is mud, heat and death in the Pacific Islands 
ere Eby landed with the marines late in 1943, 
ere he shared their dangers and discomforts for 
ae 
lis drawings tell what he: saw. They tell what sol- 
. feel as well as endure. Eby is not tender with 
ian emotions. No one who stands in the midst 
his forty powerful drawings and paintings of 
wa and Bougainville can miss the price our 
nce exacted, “The, official designation of my 
s activities of the marines and dying terribly 
ees Se is one of those activities, he says 


SMALL MORTAR BeOS. Partially protected by a log topped foxhol 
_ the New Britain jung’ le, marines load a small mortar while a comrade ge 
econ: by Beiephonis during the battle for Cape: Gl ee 
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TARAWA: DEATHLESS VICTORY ON THE ISLAND OF DEATH. Surging forward behind a shell-spitting tank, 
marines advance another hundred yards on battle-torn Tarawa in November 1943. Shattered tree trunks and broken bodies 
litter the tiny atoll ‘ 


EBB‘TIDE, TARAWA. The ateack. was at Head tide and when thie 'ecs wear : i 9 
was left. In two wars, this I think is the most frightful. thing theses = paiees ea , 


BULLETS AND BARBED WIRE, Both constituted tremendous barriers to victory in the bloody battle for Tarawa; but this 

marine, rifle swung grimly in one hand, typifies the resurgent spirit of the thinned but indomitable ranks of the conquerors 

of the Gilberts, Past the brutal wire on which hung the bodies of his comrades the tattered marine presses on toward the beach 
and the redoubts of the hated Japs 


Bey? “WE WOULDN’T : HAVE DONE SO GOOD WITHOUT HIM.” As fine an epitaph as 
ever I heard. One of the men said it as they were making his grave look nice 
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; Photos, International Committee, YMCA 
Spencer Hatch (left) and two experienced assistants on their way to a roadless village to introduce bee-keeping 


A Neighbor in a Mexican Valley 


Spencer Hatch’s experimental demonstration training center in rural Mexico, 
though modest, points a way to raise living standards in other rural areas. 


In WasuHINncTon LAst SEPTEMBER, RECON- 
struction experts from all over the world 

_ were threshing out problems of raising the 
living standards of poverty stricken rural 
masses everywhere. Then D. Spencer Hatch, 
who represents the International YMCA 
in rural Mexico, took the floor. Quietly, 
compellingly, he told the story of his three- 
year, one-man campaign to bring about new 
levels of production, independence and well- 
being among Mexican Indians. 

When he had finished, one of the dele- 
gates arose. “I have just torn up my pre- 
pared speech,” he said. “Like the rest of 
you, I was so fascinated by Hatch’s story 
that I bombarded him with questions to 
keep him talking. It’s obvious to me now 
that centers like Hatch’s where people can 
learn by doing, and where local leadership 
can be trained on the soil are the answer 
to our problem. We must do the job as 
Hatch is doing it—we must get out into 
the field and work among the people we’re 
trying to help.” | 

Spencer Hatch is\a.renowned expert with 
twenty years of striking success in India. 
He came to Mexico-from India three years 
ago on loan from his sponsors, the Inter- 
national YMCA, and settled near Tepozt- 
lan, in a tiny valley 55 miles from Mexico 
City, where the inhabitants still speak Aztec 
and live as their ancestors did in the days 
of Montezuma. Mountain trails lead from 


J. P. McEVOY 


this rugged valley to eleyen primitive vil- 
lages where there are 12,000 Indians. The 
highest village is 3,500 feet above the low- 
est, and the climate ranges from cool tem- 
perate down to almost tropical—an ideal 
proving ground for Hatch to develop crops, 
fruits, livestock, and living amenities of 
immediate value to local natives, and which 
eventually should benefit most of Mexico. 


Starting with the Soil 


It has been said the only crop you can 
raise on poor land is poor people. Poverty, 
ignorance, disease—in Mexico as elsewhere 
—are inseparable problems that must be 


tackled all at once, and from the bottom. | 


Hatch started at the bottom—with the soil. 


—By a writer whose office is wherever 
he hangs his typewriter, though at pres- 
ent his home is in Havana. 

Mr. McEvoy has traveled widely in 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries in recent years and has written a 
number of firsthand reports on what has 
impressed him. Though he says he hates 
to write, he is versatile and prolific; in 
addition to many magazine articles he 


has produced a considerable number of — 


novels and short stories, as well as plays, 
revues, radio programs and movie 
scenarios. . 


_ crops to grow on land that for generatic 


He took a piece of wretched ground and 
built it up with compost made of the plant: 
life and natural fertilizers available to the 
poorest farmer. : 

On this soil, worn out by centuries of: 
misuse, he proceeded to grow corn twice. 
as high and four times as productive as his 
neighbors’, Not only that but — here in: 
Mexico where pests ravage every kind of 
the nine varieties of beans the Indian grows 
— Hatch’s beans flourished and ripened 
with nary a bug to bite °em. On his other 
demonstration plots, quantities of vege- 
tables, small fruits and herbs unfolded 
month after month in a succession of mira- 
cles. d 
In three years, Hatch transformed this 
typical worn-out valley into a tiny paradise 
of rejuvenated soil and bumper crops, to 
which the Indians come from a hundred 
miles around to learn his “knowhow” first | 
by seeing, then by doing. Each building, 
from the smallest chicken-house to the hom 
in which Hatch and his-family live is 
demonstration of how to use effectively the 


Hatch tried out 70 kinds of field é ops | 
and vegetables and found dozens of n ow 


had produced little more than ~scra: 
corn. Rye, oats, buckwheat, carrots, rad 


t 
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(Ps, peanuts, and other things now 
ish there. Twenty-one varieties of 

are introducing fruit hitherto un- 
yvn in that area. A new bush soya bean 
lnimself developed produces rich food 
ear round and bids fair to revolution- 
pagricultural Mexico, for a plot 20 feet 
ore can feed a family. 


Looms, Hives, and Houses 


ll the sheep in this part of the world 
| been killed. Hatch re-introduced them, 
ithe practice of weaving on home looms 
the family could build and could oper- 
pin the long idle months of the dry sea- 
Wild honey has been known to the 
dans from prehistoric times, but Hatch 
rsht them how to domesticate the fierce 
se bees. He showed them how to make 
pple scientific hives that could be opened 
uently to eliminate pests; how to ex- 
tt the honey without destroying the hive. 
> Indians now make more money from 
well-cared-for hive than they could ‘the 
way from forty wild swarms. 
pmall model houses for chickens, tur- 
vs, sheep, pigs, and the poor man’s cow 
he milch goat—were built. Into their 
sstruction went Hatch’s years of experi- 
-e in India with stones, mud, rushes and 
.gs—the only building materials many 
ives can get or afford. 
datch’s chickens win blue ribbons. So 
his turkeys, a new silver-grey breed he 
veloped. One of the most successful parts 
his program is the “breeding up” of all 
: poultry and livestock around the coun- 
side. To do this he lease-lends to. the 
lagers his pure bred bulls, rams, and 
ysters, which travel on schedule from 
lage to village. In India, as part of this 
tem, he had revolutionized poultry and 
x production with a highly organized 
ck circuit.” Each pure bred cock was 
ned out two months to a village and 
is then moved to the next. 
Perhaps the most engaging part of 
itch’s Mexican project consists of a model 
all family house, with a fresh water 
tern and an efficient sanitary latrine so 
vple and cheap that it can be made by. 


Indians taking quiet note of what Hatch has accomplished by “breeding up” local poultry 


any peon. All were designed by Hatch 
and his wife, and built for them at a cost 
of 290 pesos (about $60). The work was 
done by local villagers adept with adobe, 
tile, and thatch. Featured are an ingen- 
iously contrived outlet for smoke, windows 
for light and cross ventilation, overhanging 
eaves for shade, and a shower bath made 
from a 5-gallon gasoline tin. 

The only “luxury” is a concrete floor; 
local cement is cheap, however, and all the 
other ingredients are at hand. A cement 
floor helps protect the barefooted family 
from the ever-present hookworm. ‘There 
are homemade beds of wooden frames and 
rope webbing for sleeping off the ground, 
and a cooking hearth. This last removes 
the preparation and cooking of the eternal 
tortilla from its immemorial shrine of con- 
tamination on the customary dirt floor. 


Waiting for the First Move 


Having set up his small model farm, in- 
cluding a permanent exhibition hall where 


he cheap adobe-and-tile model house, which any peon can build, impresses the women 
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the Indians.can see a continuous agricultural 
fair of their prize products, and a lending 
library of books to read and pictures that 
can be borrowed, the next step is Hatch 
at his wisest. He waits for his Indian 
neighbors to make a move. Are they im- 
pressed? He doesn’t ask them. Would they 
like to raise corn as tall as his? He doesn’t 
inquire. Would they, too, like berries and 
vegetables and fruits? Chickens that lay 
three or four times as many eggs? Pigs 
that grow two or three times as fat on the 
same amount of feed? Goats that give milk 
for their children? A brighter house? A 
pure water supply? A clean latrine? 

Hatch will tell you that the Mexican 
Indian you have seen so often cartooned, 
sitting with his head on his knees, his 
sombrero over his eyes, apparently sleeping 
his life away, isn’t sleeping at all. He has 
two little peep-holes in his sombrero 
through which he is intently watching you. 
If you are doing anything he thinks is 
worth copying, he will sit there quietly and 
study it. Only after he is convinced that 
this will be good for him, and is not just 
another scheme ‘to exploit him, will he de- 
cide to copy it. “The farmer the world 
over is conservative,” Hatch says. “He 
must see things demonstrated on his own 
level, within his own reach.” 

From their primitive villages the Indians 
come to see Hatch’s crops growing, his 
houses going up, his poultry and small 
animals prospering. They look on in silence 
and wonder, then trudge home over the 
mountain trails to think it over. At first 
only a few trickle back for seed or stock 
or advice. But as they go home and repro- 
duce Hatch’s “miracle” in their own com- 
munities, more and more neighbors make 
the long trek over the mountains. 

The model house and the latrine make 
the biggest impression. Before they were 
finished, the leader of the nearest village 
had remodeled his own home to include 
most of their features, and built a copy of 
Hatch’s chicken-house. The old women, 

(Continued on page 301) 


The New Life Savers 


Out of war’s terrible laboratory, scientists and physicians are bringing new 
drugs and techniques for the prevention of disease and the saving of life. 


THE WAR OVERSHADOWS EVERYTHING, IN- 
cluding the progress of medicine. Medicine 
has advanced, but more despite than because 
of the war. This needs to be affirmed, for 
the prevailing belief is to the contrary. Yet 
from Lucretius to Metchnikoff those who 
have known both war and science have 
found that science suffers when war pre- 
vails. 

War is a stimulus to invention, but in- 
vention must not be confused with dis- 
covery. Science thrives on discovery, and 
discovery is the fruit of research. Research 
languishes during war, and much of it is 
harnessed to the purposes of war. Moreover, 
only a fraction of the wartime labors and 
results of research can be applied to peace- 
time purposes. War does provide a vast and 
terrible laboratory, and accelerates the test- 
ing and improvement of knowledge and 
techniques derived from peacetime research. 
In this way, war shortens the lag between 
discovery and utilization. That much at 
least is profitable. 


Five Medical Inventions 


Five major items dominate war medicine. 
They are the antibiotics (anti-bacterial sub- 
stances which are derived, not from chem- 
icals, but from living organisms), blood 
plasma and blood transfusion, specific im- 
munizations, the remarkable insecticide 
DDT, and military psychiatry. These items 
are certain to dominate peacetime medicine 
as well. 

That most remarkable antibiotic, peni- 
cillin, is now available for civilian use and 
is therefore being tried under a variety of 
conditions seldom encountered in military 
experience. But while the scope of its use- 
fulness is being greatly extended, the limits 
of its effectiveness are not yet in sight. The 
mass production of penicillin and the con- 
current reduction of the unit cost constitute 
a great engineering achievement. This phase 
of scientific work commonly remains un- 
sung and unheralded, yet from the practical 
point of view it is almost as important as 
the original discovery. 

Penicillin would have been little more 
than a “marvelous rarity” had not science 
and industry made. it a marvelous commod- 
ity. In March 1945, The Lancet headed an 
editorial on penicillin, “Unequalled but Un- 
obtainable.” There is not space here for the 
epic of its manufacture, but it is a story well 
worth the telling..J am concerned here with 
the use of penicillin in combating and pre- 
venting diseases. _ 

Some parts of this story are now well 
known. Penicillin is extremely useful in the 
treatment of the pneumonias caused by the 
pneumococci and certain other bacteria. It 
is not, however, specifically effective in virus. 
pneumonias. In fact, the virus-caused dis- 

eases represent the field in which penicillin 


IAGO GALDSTON, M.D. 


—By the executive secretary of the Med- 
ical Information Bureau of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, who fol- 
lows day by day the lines and the results 
of medical research. 

Dr. Galdston writes for both lay and 
professional journals, and is the author 
of “Progress in Medicine,” “Behind the 
Sulfa Drugs,” “Maternal Deaths, the 
Way to Prevention.” 

His article is the fourth in our series, 
“The Future Is Already Here.” 


is least helpful. But even here some success 
is reported. Certain virus diseases of birds, 
of which the best known is psittacosis, or 
parrot fever (but which is not limited to 
parrots), and which are communicable to 
man, are favorably affected by penicillin. 

The venereal diseases are yielding to peni- 
cillin. This antibiotic is particularly useful 
in cases of gonorrhea which are resistant to 
the sulfonamides. Notice, however, has been 
taken of the fact that unless large doses of 
penicillin are administered (160,000 units) 
sham cures may result, the individuals be- 
ing relieved of their acute symptoms but 
remaining infected and infectious. 

As to syphilis, the first reports on the ef- 
fects of penicillin ‘were enthusiastic. The en- 
thusiasm still abides, but now it is being 
edged with caution. Thus Dr. G. Marshall 
Crawford, of the Harvard Medical School 
and the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
writing in the New England Journal of 
Medicine in January 1944, stated: “Among 
the therapeutic advances [in syphilis] the 
results obtained following the use of peni- 
cillin are outstanding.” But he also warns: 
“It must be constantly borne in mind that 
ten to twenty years will have to elapse be- 
fore the ultimate value of any new treat- 
ment for syphilis can be accurately deter- 
mined.” 

The effective use of penicillin in the 
treatment of such grave infections as an- 
thrax, tetanus, and gas gangrene, has been 
reported in recent months. Perhaps the most 
dramatic reports are those dealing with the 
use of penicillin in the treatment of sub- 
acute bacterial endocarditis, an infection in- 
volving the heart which, heretofore, has 
proved fatal in practically every case. By the 
use of penicillin, alone or in combination 


with heparin, clinical cures in from 65 per-> 


cent to 75 percent of patients are now re- 
ported. Since penicillin has proved to be so 
effective in combating bacterial infections, 
it is being utilized in a large number of 
diseases involving many parts of the body. 
Surgery, industrial medicine, dermatology, 
dentistry, ophthalmology, ear, 
and other specialties are constantly finding 
new uses for penicillin. 

But penicillin is more than a “marvelous 
© 


help to protect the body against certain ; 


nose, throat — 


his associates have 


drug.” It is the initiator of a new ther, 
peutic era: that of the fungus-derived ba 
teria killers. The pioneers in this field a1 
not alone Fleming and Florey, whose nam« 
are forever associated with penicillin, bt 
also Freudenreich, the Swiss scientist, wh 
in 1888 wrote on bacterial antagonisr 
(Annals of the Pasteur Institute) and R. | 
Dubos, now of Harvard, who in 1939 r¢ 
ported on an antibiotic derived from a sO: 
bacterium. Since the discovery of penicillir 
hundreds of species of fungi have bee 
examined for antibiotic properties. 


Tuberculocidins 


One particular objective has been to fin 
an antibiotic against the germ of tubercu 
losis—that is, to find tuberculocidins. It i 
not possible at this time to report that th 
search has been successful. It does, however 
appear to be promising. From the Institut 
of Animal Pathology, at Cambridge Uni 
versity, England, and from the Universit: 
of Western Ontario, come reports of ai 
antibiotic which in the test tube destroy 
the human type tubercle bacilli in dilution 
as high as 1 to 1,400,000. 

This, of course, is only a beginning. Thi 
tuberculocidin must be tested for toxicity 
and effectiveness first on animals and then 
if the results warrant it, on human ycases 
But if it, or some one of the other promi 
ising antibiotics, does prove effective agains 
tuberculosis, then medicine will indeed havé 
won one of its great victories. For while thé 
tuberculosis deathrate has been remarkably 
reduced in recent years, tuberculosis is stil 
a major plague. 


Blood and Blood Derivatives 


The life saving effects of blood trans 
fusion are widely known. Thousands upo 
thousands of our military personnel ow 
their lives to the blood donated by. thei 
fellow countrymen and women. We 
known, too, are the skillful ways in whi 
the problems of transportation, preservation 
and “blood administration,” have bi 
solved in the processing of whole blood t 


blood products are applied. The most 
worthy among these is Immune 
Globulin. * ee 

Blood is chemically complex. It con 
a great variety of substances including 
teins, extractives, salts, enzymes, and sp 
elements. Among the latter are included : 
immune bodies, those blood élements 


fectious diseases and against a va 
toxic substances. 
At the Harvard Medical School Plasn 
Fractionation Laboratory, E. J. Cohn anc 
been hard at work ta 
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the blood apart. One of the problems 
have solved is how to abstract from 
an blood one of its protein components, 
m globulin. It has been demonstrated 
‘the globulin component of the blood 
ains the antibodies; that antibodies are 
ified globulins; and that the gamma 
ion of serum globulin embraces most 
1¢ antibodies. By separating the gamma 
ion of the globulin from the rest of the 
d, one, so to say, skims off the im- 
ological cream. The result is a high 
entration of immune bodies. 
uch of the blood which has been 
ited during the war period has been 
essed. This has made available a variety 
lood fractions and an appreciable quan- 
of serum globulin. The gamma fraction 
been abstracted and is being tried and 
clinically. One of the first uses made 
his gamma fraction has been in the 
ention and treatment of measles. The 
ortance of this usage lies in the fact that, 
2ry young and in frail children, measles 
‘its complications may prove disastrous. 
wine globulin can protect such cases 
nst the disease. It seems likely that im- 
1e globulin will prove effective in the 
‘ention and treatment of other infectious 
ases, such as whooping cough, chicken 
, and mumps. That, however, must be 
rmined by added experience. 
he work being done in the fractionation 
slood is promising in other directions. 
‘re is some hope that it may be possible 
vuurify certain of the elements of animal 
x], making them usable in the treatment 
vuman beings. 
ther blood components are proving 
lically valuable. Thus, the red cells made 
) a paste promote healing in wounds, 
nt areas, and a variety of ulcers. Fibrin, 
ch normally helps blood to clot, is now 
1g used in brain surgery in the form of 
in film. Fibrin foam is used to retard 
ding, particularly in nerve surgery, and 
most effective in controlling bleeding in 


Rocketeller Houndation 


Making a virus test in experiments to develop a protective influenza vaccine 


hemophiliacs—the only remedy ever found 
for their affliction. 

The war experience is proving valuable 
in still another direction. It is stimulating 
the development of blood banks for civilians. 
Individuals in good health can place “on 
deposit” a quantity of their blood and with- 
draw an equivalent amount if the need 
arises, with little or no cost to themselves. 
Of course, the actual blood “deposited” is 
not “preserved,” but there is a continuous 
and replenished working capital of blood 
assets with which to meet withdrawals. The 
Michigan Department of Health, in cooper- 
ation with local Red Cross chapters, estab- 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


: , DDT protects both American troops and natives in the disease-ridden tropics 


lished such a service in 1943. [See “Civilians 
Get Blood Plasma, Too,” by Paul de Kruif, 
in Survey Graphic, March 1944.] New 
York City has had a blood bank in opera- 
tion since 1942. 


The War on Disease Carriers 


The early conquest of Malaya by the 
Japanese cut off our sources of pyrethrum 
and rotenone and the heavy demands which 
war production made upon our stocks of 
arsenic and copper seriously reduced the 
supply of insecticides. At the same time, 
there were heavy military demands for in- 
secticides to deal with tropical pests in com- 
bat areas. This situation prompted the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and numerous other public and private 
agencies, to institute a search for new and 
effective insecticides. As a result, DDT was 
“discovered.” 

The discovery was a belated one, for the 
compound itself had been synthesized in 
1874, and its insecticidal powers demon- 
strated in Switzerland in 1939. The war 
afforded vast opportunities for testing DDT, 
and there is now ample evidence that this 
compound really is phenomenal. It would 
require far too much space to catalogue all 
the uses to which DDT can be applied in 
man’s war upon insects. DDT will, for 
example, protect cloth against moths, will 
destroy termites, and will protect trees and 
plants against many insect pests, though a 
few pests appear resistant to it. But DDT 
more directly affects health in its extraordi- 
nary power to destroy disease-transmitting 
insects such as flies, fleas, mosquitoes, ticks, 
and other blood suckers. 

In an address recently delivered at the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Fred C. 
Bishopp of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture said: “It seems almost incredible 
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that a few sweeps of a fleet of bombers 
with an almost invisible discharge of DDT 
in oil would destroy practically every mos- 
quito in the area and permit our forces to 
concentrate on the Japs without danger of 
malaria or dengue infections for at least 
several days.” Since the major factor in the 
prevention of malaria, dengue, filariasis, 
encephalitis, and yellow fever is mosquito 
control, the public health potentials of DDT 


are enormous, 


Preventive Inoculations 


Medicine, at its most dramatic, cures 
diseases, but at its most effective it prevents 
them. Our war experience has demonstrated 
the value of preventive inoculations, and has 
stimulated the development of new and 
effective vaccines. In previous wars more 
soldiers died of disease than of bullet 
wounds. The principal scourges of the army 
camp were typhoid, typhus, cholera, and 
tetanus. Today these pestilences have been 
controlled, in part by adequate sanitation, 
but principally by active immunization. 

The deathrate from disease in the army 
is now less than 6 per 10,000 and this figure 
represents a reduction of 95 percent of the 
army disease deathrate that prevailed dur- 
ing World War I. The soldier feels “sore” 
because of all the “jabs in the arm” he 
must endure, but they safeguard his health 
and his life. Vaccines against typhoid, ty- 
phus, cholera, and yellow fever have been 
perfected and have been widely employed 
in protecting our troops and those of our 
Allies. 

The most recent addition to this series 
and one that promises to be of great value 
is a vaccine against influenza. The influenza 


Mass production and lowered cost of the “wonder drug,” penicillin, constitute almost as great a triumph aoe discovery 


pandemic which swept all countries during 
World War I is still a vividly horrible 
memory to many who witnessed its dev- 
astations, Fearful that influenza might once 
again ravage the world, many scientists in 
many lands undertook to unravel the 
mystery of its ways. It was long suspected 
that influenza was caused by a virus. 

In 1933, this suspicion was confirmed in 
the work of three British scientists. C. H. 
Stuart Harris, W. Smith and C. H. An- 
drewes. Soon after, it was discovered that 
ferrets are susceptible to influenza, and this 
provided the first experimental animal 
(other than man) with the aid of which 


research in influenza could be advanced. In. 


subsequent work it was established that in- 
fluenza infection evokes a strong but rela- 
tively short-lived immunity reaction. In the 
light of this it was reasonable to expect that 
vaccination against influenza would prove 
both possible and effective. 

Work was concentrated on the develop- 
ment of influenza vaccines. In 1940, Drs. 
Horsfall and Lennette of the Rockefeller 
Institute reported an influenza ~ vaccine 
which produced a high immunity reaction. 
Subsequent work by a host of scientists in 
many lands yielded numerous technical and 
scientific advances and made possible the 
perfection of an influenza virus vaccine 
which appears to yield a substantial immun- 
ity. This vaccine was developed and tested 
by the Commission on Influenza, under its 
director, Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr. 

In a preliminary report on the effects of 
the vaccine used in a controlled study dur- 
ing an influenza outbreak, the commission 
stated: 

“Vaccination done shortly before or even 
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alter the onset OF the epidemic |; OL fit 
enza] was found to exert a protective eff 
with a total attack rate of 2.22 perce 
among the 6,263 vaccinated and 7.11 p 
cent among the 6,211 controls, a ratio 
1 to 3.12. The influence of the vaccine w 
most clearly evident at the height of t 
epidemic... .” | 
All of this represents a very substant 
achievement. But the problem is far fro 
solved, and influenza is still a menace. 
Behind this brief summary of achiey 
ment in war against influenza stands ; 
enormous amount of work. Part of it 
particularly noteworthy. Thus it was esta 
lished that not one but possibly several, a1 
certainly two distinct viruses cause what \ 
term influenza. Significant, too, is the late 
process in the cultivation of the influen 
viruses. The viruses are “grown” with 
incubated. fertile chicken eggs; in oth 
words, the virus multiplies on the chi 
embryo. This process yields comparative 
large quantities of virus, from which t 
influenza vaccine is ultimately made. I 
cidentally, the chick embryo method is ne 
employed in culturing a number of oth 
disease-producing viruses. 
A new process for the “inactivation” 
bacteria and viruses has been reported 1 
cently and this promises more effective vz 
cines. In the past, the bacteria and virus 
used in vaccines were killed by means 
heat or chemical agents. The new techniq 
employs intensive ultraviolet light. The a 
vantage of the new process over the ¢ 
appears to be that ultraviolet light alte 
the chemical structure of the bacteria ai 
viruses less radically than the older methe 
(Continued on page 300) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


A Champion of Popular Rights 


HEN GEORGE W. Norris, IN THE FINAL 
aths of his life, sat on the political side- 
es at McCook, Neb., dictating an account 
his career, he saw his experiences as a 
‘es of disconnected “struggles” on behalf 
the average citizen against selfish men 
| organizations. 
There would be no end to this battle, 
}told the younger generations; wealth, 
ich wanted to use the natural resources 
the nation for its own purposes, would 
at to the last for its advantages, by fair 
1 unfair means, and even the people 
uld be puzzled and confused. But “lib- 
lism will not die. It is indispensable to 
as the pure air all around about. It is 
ithless—it marches forward... .” 
Chus, at the age of eighty-three, George 
Norris reiterated the traditional slogan 
the homespun statesman, which he was. 
d in “Fighting Liberal,” his autobiog- 
ihy,* he reveals how a senator associated 
hh some of the most vital legislation of 
dern times—the anti-injunction law and 
- Tennessee Valley Authority—won his 
lividualism, independence, and self-reli- 
‘e in practically frontier conditions, in a 
al community where frugality and hard 
rk were associated with honesty, auster- 
and tenacity. Norris, as a personality, 
s not picturesque, but he was tremen- 
isly efficient in his legislative tasks and 
had a conscience that must have shone 
© a jewelled lamp in the Senate chamber. 


Frontier Statesman 


[he evolution of Norris from a “bitter 
publican partisan” to a rebel against 
ty discipline, an insurgent, a Theodore 
osevelt Progressive, and an “independent 
publican” who supported some of Frank- 
D. Roosevelt’s cherished measures, is a 
aarkable example of a farm boy’s politi- 
education by experience. Norris really 
re homespun suits made by his mother; 
taught school and became a lawyer in 
traditional manner of earning his way, 
1 he accounted himself lucky to have 
died at Valparaiso University with doz- 
of other poor lads who made names 
themselves. 
[he extraordinary fact of his early man- 
od is that, with his understanding of 
rerty among farmers, he did not embrace 
sulism in Nebraska, but decided that the 
publican party was basically sound. He 
derstood that farmers needed to be pro- 
ed from ruinous prices for their prod- | 
sthere was a time when he burned 
n, because, at 8 cents a bushel, it was 
ser than coal—but he had no sympathy 
aioe d ‘ : eile 
Se iad, Ree fence 
e. Macmillan, HHO 
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HARRY HANSEN 


for “the Populist rebéllion,’ because he 
thought many of the leaders were dema- 
gogues exploiting the poor. 

Neither was he swept away by the bit- 
ter fights of the 1890’s against the gold 
standard; he seems to have lived in another 
world from that of his fellow-Nebraskan, 
W. J. Bryan, who is mentioned only cas- 
ually in this chronicle. 

From 1895 on, he served seven years as 
state district judge in the Beaver Creek 
valley and when he was elected to Congress 
in 1903, to begin forty years of public 
service that embraced five terms as repre- 
sentative and five as senator, he still called 
himself a conservative Republican. 


The Education of a Congressman 


It is difficult to believe that Norris could 
have been as “naive” (his own word) as he 
professes when he entered the House and 
discovered that the individual was nothing 
and the party bosses ruled legislation. After 
all, he had been listening to the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt and found them sweet. 
Roosevelt’s denunciation of corrupt bosses 
and “the machine” echoed through Amer- 
ica and must have affected Norris’s confi- 
dence in the regular organization even 
before he saw “Uncle Joe” Cannon throt- 
tling free speech in the House. But Norris 
pictures himself as surprised to learn that 
speeches printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord were not necessarily delivered, and he 
says he was amazed to see the party caucus 
in operation. He began to ponder the evils 
of “following blind leadership which fre- 
quently led into illogical positions and to 
dealing out legislative favors to men who 
were unworthy.” 

History knows the answer—Norris broke 
away. Here he tells how he maneuvered 
to defeat Speaker Cannon, his first big 
victory. He observed how patronage handi- 
capped the public service and he fought to 
increase the power of civil service. Obvi- 
ously this man was dangerous to party dis- 
cipline. Yet he was the regular nominee 
of the Republicans for the Senate in 1912 
where, he found, his reputation as a trouble 
maker and faultfinder. had preceded him. 

Here we must recall that Norris repre- 
sented the upsurge of progressivism, which 
had an electric leader in Theodore Roose- 
velt and strong support in Nebraska. In 
fact, Norris is representative of that pro- 
gressivism that runs in a straight line from 
T. R. to F. D. R. He was singularly sym- 
pathetic to conservation, one of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s favorite measures, which found 
jts culmination in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 


support of TVA. And Norris became the 
embattled “father of TVA” because he had 


observed the ravages of erosion and the 
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effects of drought on Nebraska tarms, and 
early in his Washington career had_pro- 
posed that the government help bear the 
cost of the Pathfinder dam in the North 
Platte. This, too, was the underlying rea- 
son why Norris bolted the Hoover ticket 
in 1928 and supported Alfred E. Smith; 
he considered Smith right on water power, 
whereas he expected no help from the con- 
servative Hoover. 

In these contests Norris met the Power 
Trust, “the greatest monopolistic corpora- 
tion organized for private greed.” To dem- 
onstrate how sleeplessly great corporations 
pursue their aims, Norris describes the long 
fight, still continuing, to preserve the bene- 
fits of the Hetch Hetchy Valley improve- 
ment to the people of San Francisco. Nor- 
ris’s experiences led him to conclude that 
“delay, the weapon of great wealth, often 
nullifies justice,” but he also observed the 
lack of responsibility and inertia among the 
average citizens, who could be kept awake 
only by unselfish leadership. 

By this time Norris was fought every- 
where by privilege, but he believed in the 
frontal attack. When he campaigned in 
Pennsylvania to defeat Vare, he met reluc- 
tance and cowardice; the people were in 
bondage. All the greater was his victory 
against the “yellow dog” contract and the 
passage of the anti-injunction bill, which 
Norris says emancipated the mine worker 


from slavery. It was championed in the ' 


House by Fiorello La Guardia. It directed 
attention to existing inequalities. But again 
Norris, always judging a situation on its 
own merits, warned the miners against 
blindly following leadership. He was critical 
of the defiance of wartime authority by 
John L. Lewis. 


Audacity Plus Convictions 


‘This tendency to judge every situation by 
itself and to square it with his concept of 
justice, equality, and decent politics ex- 
plains the contradictions in Norris’s career, 
such as his vote against war in 1917 and 
for war in 1941, and his vote against the 
League of Nations. It led him to vote with 
Robert La Follette on certain issues and to 
hear himself condemned by Woodrow Wil- 
son as one of the “little group of willful 
men” when he helped defeat Wilson’s bill 
to arm merchant ships. 

Norris’s stand in these controversies 
shows his method. He dealt with imme- 
diate, specific matters. In the first World 


War he stood for strict neutrality; in his — 
fear of the greedy profiteer, he interpreted — 


our fight for freedom of the seas as a fight 
to preserve freedom to trade and to make 


money. He failed to recognize as valid the » 
deep undercurrents that swept us into that — 
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WORLD 


The working plans for a new order 
based on peace and justice for all 


A DYNAMIC 


ORDER 


Donald A. MacLean 


It is the hope of everyone that out of this war will come a new 
order of peace which will insure a degree of tranquillity and 
happiness for a peace loving people. ... Dr. MacLean outlines 
here the fundamental ideals and principles of the broad pattern 
for a sound, progressive civilization which will satisfy the 
more profound and loftier cravings of mankind. 


2206 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 


$2.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF THE 


NEGRO 


209 Pages—Preparatory Volume—$2.75 


Edited by DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS and DR. GUY B. JOHNSON 


In 1932 the Encyclopedia of the Negro, 
Inc., was organized under the auspices of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The purpose was 
to publish a definitive work in four vol- 
umes on the Negro race similar in scope 
and treatment to the Catholic and Jewish 
encyclopedias. ‘Two well-known author- 
ities in the field, one a Negro and the 
other a white man, were appointed editors. 

The encyclopedia is obviously a tre- 
mendous undertaking and the publication 
date is not in sight. However, much valu- 
able material has been assembled which 
is now published in a Preparatory Volume. 

The main feature of this work is an 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


alphabetical list of subjects dealing with 
the Negro race and a list of source ma- 
terial for each subject. The introduction 
to the book is written by Anson Phelps- 
Stokes, and the editors collaborate on the 
leading article. A section prepared by Dr. 
L. D. Reddick discusses Library Resources 
for Negro Studies in the United States 
and Abroad and there is a Bibliography 
of Bibliographies compiled by Professor 
Rayford Logan. Appendices contain the 
history of the Encyclopedia from its in- 
ception; the articles of incorporation, lists 
of the Directors, Advisory Board, and 
Editorial Staff, with photograph. 


950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 


needed. 


~ BLOOD DONORS NEEDED! 


a RED CROSS plasma is saving the lives of hundreds of wounded 
soldiers and sailors. But thousands of additional blood donors are 


GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD TO SAVE A LIFE. 
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Other senators told him they were agait 
war but they voted for it. This raises t 
question of how far the individual dai 


| to be unrepresentative. Norris dared gre 


ly because he was convinced he was in t 
right. It is impossible to say today wh 
the course of history would have been h 
he and his associates prevailed against t 
first declaration of war, or had they fail 
to vote down the League of Nations. The 
is no doubt of Norris’s lofty aim, and | 
explanation of his objections to the Leag 
may help restore some sanity to the d 
cussion of that momentous incident, ne 
limited chiefly to abuse of Henry Cak 
Lodge. 

Leadership calls for a certain amount 
audacity, and audacity has no moral 1 
plications. Norris had audacity, couras 
and strong moral convictions. Invariably 
faced his enemies. In his campaigns . 
went direct to “the people,’ as Theoda 
Roosevelt had done, and he was able thus 
defeat the men who controlled the Repu 
lican organization to which he adhered u 
til his fifth campaign for the Senate, wh 
he ran as an “independent Republicar 
He admits that he won only because of t 
direct primaries; the “machine” would lot 
before have shelved him. 

His plurality was not always large ai 
for many voters he was a bitter pill. FE 
lost his last battle, in his eightieth year, t 
cause he was too occupied in Washingt 
to go home before the last minute to cai 
paign. This interesting comment on t 
inability of voters to make up their min 
unless prodded deserves to be remembere 
It is that characteristic of democracy whi 
accounts for the longevity of corruption. 

George W. Norris invariably appealed 
the voters’ better nature and enotgh 
them trusted him to keep him in office. 
was the sort of public official we hve 
right to expect but do not always 
Whether he was great depends upon yo 
definition of greatness; his work was r 
monumental, but it was indispensable. 
friend, James E. Lawrence, editor of t 
Lincoln, Neb., Star, who was associa’ 
with him in his later campaigns, persuad 
him to write this autobiography, the for 
right story of an American statesman 
whom the term liberal can be ‘applied 
its best sense. a 


A MILLION HOMES A YEAR: Modé 
Housing for Every Income—the Probl 
and the Possibilities, by Dorothy Rosenm: 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. : 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 

which Dorothy Rosenman is chairman, | 

a membership and a board of direct 

widely representative of the varied intere 

and points of view concerned with housi 
betterment and neighborhood improver 

throughout the United States. Effective ] 
ership of such a body requires a rare ui 
of jnamaaaye and well-balanced think 

and vigorous action. These qualities, w! 

Mrs. Rosenman’ is displ ihe as a or} 

izer, she has distilled into her book 

words that are practical, persuasive, a 

generally precise. 

“A Million Homes a Year” is not 


pe, an official pronouncement of the 
onal Committee on Housing. If a poll 
tto be taken among its members, some 
‘would doubtless vote that the book 
too far either to the left or to the 
. But the preponderant opinion would 
am sure, that Mrs. Rosenman’s con- 
pns, when stated, are sound; and that, 
e she indicates that a sound conclusion 
lll to be sought, the author has so pre- 
d the pros and cons as to help sub-+ 
dally in such search. 
ne broad scope of the book and its 
dom from abstract treatment are sug- 
-d by its chapter headings: Home 
hs About Housing; Heartstrings and 
e Strings; Can Construction Costs Be 
ered?; Houses Are Built on Land; 
erty Taxes Do More Than Nibble; 
ses Make Neighborhoods, and Vice 
2a; Communities Make the Nation, and 
- Versa; Special City Headaches; Uncle 
Carries the Bride Over the Threshold; 
wae Ownership or Rental; and In a Nut- 
l. The readability and value of the 
rme are enhanced by charts, tables, ref- 
sce notes, a bibliography, and an index. 
we shall actually meet the urgent post 
need of a million or more homes a 
Mrs. Rosenman’s book will have 
ved to put firm foundations, physical 
financial, under many of these homes 
ad well-planned neighborhoods around 
m1. Haroip S. BuTTENHEIM 


tor, The American City 


E BEST IS YET... , by Morris L. Ernst. 
larper. $3. = 

BABLY ONLY AN ARTICULATE EXTROVERT 
Id be so completely himself in cold type 
is Morris Ernst in this book, which is 
her an autobiography in the conven- 
ial sense, nor a collection of informal 
ys—though it partakes of the nature of 
h. Disregarding chronology, he tells a 
at deal about his youth, his wife and 
dren, his homes—one on the fringe of 
w York’s Greenwich Village, the other 
Nantucket—much about carpentry and 
ts, his friends and acquaintances, his 
practice, his crusades, his favorite night 


9s, his transatlantic travel, his likes and 
ikes. Mr. Ernst’s conversation—wiva voce — 


printed—sometimes masks but never 
eals the man himself, and the reasons 
y so many people love him. 


curiously charming book than they 

the conversation of a person who 
dom be caught except on the wing 
courtroom to conference to cocktail 
instance, are the major cases 
hich Mr. Ernst has led the fight 
ok censorship by “Comstockian 
n these cases he has been 


our-letter 


haps the reasons emerge more clearly © 


the “right” of authors—_ 
ence, Lillian Smith, 


(and the late Justice Brandeis’s) fear ot 
bigness per se. In somewhat frightening 
detail he sets forth, for example, how the 
Present swift trend toward “bigness” in 
newspaper ownership affects the collection 
and dissemination of news, and hence the 
formulation of sound opinion. 

Here is an informed citizen’s tribute to 
J. Edgar Hoover and the G-Men, which 
undoubtedly will be read with wrath and 
dismay by some of the author’s friends. 

Here is the story of theeducation of Joan 
Ernst, in which her father had a major 
part. To help this child, who was born 
deaf, grow into a friendly, free-spirited, ac 
complished young woman is a rare parental 
achievement. As Mr. Ernst tells it, it is als« 
a proof of progressive education principles, 


Stamford, Texas. 


followed by those who guided her growth 
both at home and at school. 

Here is the moving story of Morris 
Ernst’s long association with Heywood 
Broun, and how that troubled spirit turned 
to his Jewish friend for advice as to 
whether he should join the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

Here are choice tidbits about Lloyd’s of 
London, about how Margaret Ernst teaches 
ethymology to ten-year-olds, about La- 
Guardia, John L. Lewis, young Roger Ernst 
in the army, about David Lillienthal of 
TVA (whom Mr. Ernst likes) and about 
Krock of The New York Times (whom he 
does not), about a host of individuals and 
activities. 

The publisher’s blurb styles the book 


BEGINNER EARNS $1,819.00 


““Today I received a check for $165 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34. The other day I counted up just how much 
I made previously. It amounted to $1,620.00. Not bad for 
a beginner, is it?”—Mrs. L. L. Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you every tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 


We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for som 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ops their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing else 


could. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


oak Ts - Learn to write by writing 
INE Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 


keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 


: is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 


writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and 


Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often 
be earned from material that takes little time to write—stories, 
articles on business, fads, books, current events, sports, home- 
making, local, church and club activities, etc——things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 


of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative.imagination, etc. 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institue of America, One Park Avenue, New 


York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) : 


ss os oe 


ne 
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Newspaper Institute of America, Nee .* 
ak > al : - > 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ee 


_which at the same time develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _Institute’s 
operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and to 


transactions, a special 
permit’ has 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, Montreal. 


You'll 


“ U 


Aptitude Test and f 
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facilitate all financial J 
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LEWIS MUMFORD 


has gathered in one volume the 
most representative selections of 
his work in the field of urbanism 
during the past 25 years. Not 
concerned primarily with re- 
building demolished houses or 
ruined cities, he aims to replace 
outworn civilization — to begin 
by making a fresh canvass of 
human ideals and purposes. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: “The 
voice of Lewis Mumford, which 
has been crying in the wilder- 
ness of metropolitan waste and 
obsolescence for a quarter of a 
century, opportunely proclaims 
again the gospel of rational city 
planning.” $2.00 


DEVELOPMENT 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


DOROTHY ROSENMAN 


describes for the first time all 
the practical factors involved in 
producing more and better 
homes. Every phase of housing 
is covered succinctly. Mrs, Ro- 
senman’s comprehensive experi- 
ence in every phase of housing 
(she is now chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Housing, 
Inc.) makes her particularly 
suited to write this much-needed 
correlation of housing problems.. 


re Tepper 
tables, $3.50 
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“the reflections of an irrepressible man.” 
But “reflections” seems too static a word 
for this swift and agile commentary on the 
American scene. What Morris Ernst in fact 
sets forth are the passionate hopes, faiths 
and loyalties of an untiring liberal. They 
make tonic reading for our uncertain and 
anxious times. BreutaH AMIDON 


DEMOBILIZATION OF WARTIME ECO- 
NOMIC CONTROLS, by John Maurice 
Clark, McGraw-Hill. $1.75. 

PROFESSOR CLARK’S BOOK IS THE OUTSTANDING 
analysis, thus far, of the economic prob- 
lems connected with returning our economy 
to a peacetime basis. V-E has come, and we 
are already in one of the periods foreseen 
and considered by Mr. Clark. 

The principal virtue of the book is clarity 
of statement joined with sensitive awareness 
of the frame in which “strictly economic” 
considerations and conditions must proceed. 
Economists contribute most to public policy 
when they analyze issues within a frame 
that bears some close resemblance to the 
actual circumstances in which decisions 
must be made. A suitable set of assump- 
tions is chosen about politics (domestic and 
foreign), and about legal, administrative, 
engineering, and related matters. 

For purposes of analysis the author as- 
sumes that the aim is to achieve and main- 
tain high levels of productive employment 
at rising standards of living; and that the 


| job is to be done as far as possible in the 
| free market, This is the goal of the busi- 
| nessmen who organized the Committee tor 


Economic Development, whose research 
committee has assembled an able body of 


/ economists to assist in probing possibilities. 


Even a cursory reading of what Professor 
Clark has to say will show the wisdom of 


| selective removal of controls. The slogan 


of some business spokesmen is “Down with 
Controls”; but it would be bad for business 


_ and the national interest if this slogan were 
_ translated into abrupt ‘and uncorrelated 


action. Harorp D. Lasswey 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


DEMOCRACY UNDER PRESSURE, by 
Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century Fund. $1. 


TOMORROW’S BUSINESS, by Beardsley 
Ruml: Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50, 


BUSINESS LEADERSHIP IN THE LARGE 
CORPORATION, by R. A. Gordon. 
The Brookings Institution. $3. 

THESE THREE VOLUMES ARE APPROPRIATELY 
bracketed together because they embroider 
the theme of the relation of modern busi- 
ness interests to the public welfare. It is at 
once significant and gratifying that from 
three quite disparate students comes what 
is essentially a thesis about the economic 
issues of tomorrow. 

Stuart Chase has never been more cogent 
than in this, the fourth in his series on 
“When the War Ends.” His central theme 
is embodied in a quotation from J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, head of the Research De- 
partment of the CIO: “The day of the self- 
interest pressure group is past. Instead, this 
is a time when no group can be secure. in 
an insecure society; a time whén the 
pragmatist works for the security of his 
fellow men in order to secure his own.” 


_develops thus: 


ness, the potentialities as persons that it 


_ readily forgiven him that he is not 


mention Survey Grapuic) . 


Mr. Chase points out that our pres 
problem with respect to organized grot 
of business, labor, and agriculture, “has 
come a matter of curbing power which 
ready is overgrown. Nobody has the s 
cific task of curbing that power or 
even planning how to curb it.” Yet 1 
author is clear that “intensive representi 
we must have, if the pressure groups are 
be controlled” And he adds the generali 
tion that “to represent the citizens effectr 
ly, the government should .. . une 
power-age conditions act positively ai 
aggressively in the interest of consumt 
who have no pressure group to represe 
them.” 

On the score of program, however, 
Chase seems to this reviewer not to go f 
enough. To be sure, he makes a bow 
“labor-management committees.” But the 
is hardly a suggestion that beyond ft 
political representative machinery whi 
Congress, for example, embodies, we m 
need some further representative agenci 
concerned with the explicit representatic 
of economic interests. Surely the conclusi 
needs scrutiny that if pressure groups do’ 
fact (as they do) voice vital function 
points of view, the way for those poin 
of view to secure the necessary consider 
tion is by open representation rather thz 
by backstairs lobbying. This implies co 
stitutional economic government, with co 
sumer representatives joining represent 
tives of business, labor, and agriculture | 
deliberations that have to do with inves 
ment, productivity, and employment, at tl 
level of the shop, the region, and the n 
tion. But of such matters, Mr. Chase h, 
little to say. Rather, he assumes a mon 
lithic structure of control and elabora 
regulation under congressional mandate. 


Mr. Ruml’s discussion is less political 
phrased, and more concerned with the ii 
ternal functioning of business as an ec 
nomic instrument. His postulates as to tt 
conditions under which business basical! 
justifies itself would have been ridiculed 
the businessmen of a generation ago. Ti 
day, they are accepted widely in principl 
if not in fact. Mr. Ruml’s book is primari! 
concerned with how to translate the prii 
ciple into fact. His slogan, “not freedor 
for business but business for freedom,” } 


“Today what people want when they di 
mand freedom is a condition under whic 
they can realize, with reasonable complet 


here in their capacities as individuals. Tk 
demand for freedom is a demand for 
fillment, for growth, for life—not in th 
material or biological area alone, but < 
in the realm of mind and spirit.” 
Like Eric Johnston, of the U. S. Chan 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Ruml summons h 
business associates to a more socializ 
conception of théir economic responsibi 
ties, and he doesthis with ‘great simpli 
and persuasiveness. If one bears in 
the business audience’ which presu 
he is trying to influence, it will be 


ous on some aspects of his theme. 
example, his comment on “the idea c 


feation of parties of interest other than 
#oolders” is this: “a scheme of repre- 
#ion of these other interests would be 
ivesty on democratic procedures.” He 
however, come out strongly for a 
of director-trustees” which would be 
more representative body than is the 
al board of directors today. 
t the fact remains that if Mr. Ruml’s 
cal outlook were shared by the great 
Frity of business executives, prospects 
pur economic future would be vastly 
: encouraging. 
ofessor Gordon is examining more in- 
vely the effectiveness of the executive 
rr in large corporations. It is therefore 
esting to see that in his final chapter, 
fessionalization of Leadership,” he 
2s to conclusions broadly in harmony 
those of Mr. Ruml on this score. 
underlying the thinking throughout 
entire volume, we find an assumption 
‘lar to Mr. Ruml’s that “executives 
directors have obligations extending 
beyond those they bear to the stock- 
der group. These broader responsibilities 
| being increasingly recognized by ex- 
tives themselves.” 
is appropriate to point out that these 


pice 


-e thoughtful volumes go beyond the 


eotypes of “freedom of enterprise” and 
dividual initiative.’ They present the 
dlems of economic government in a con- 
porary setting. And it requires little 
phetic vision to conclude that both the 
its of view and the broad outlines of 
methods which these books discuss will 
the areas of active reconsideration and 
nge in both public and corporation 
cy in the next twenty years. 

Orpway TEap 
turer, Columbia University 


E DOCTOR’S JOB, by Carl Binger, M.D. 
forton. $3. 
= AUTHOR PUTS'INTO PAGES OF THIS BOOK 
wisdom, scholarship, and humanity of 
finest tradition of medicine. Since the 
s when the physician carried a snuff box 
a gold-headed cane, the doctor’s job 
-become more scientific but no_ less 
2an. ; 
ir. Binger tells of the changes in the 
nces and arts of medicine. He discusses 
e of the diseases that worry people. He 
help every chronic worrier who has 
courage and persistence to follow his 
etimes painful advice. He deals frankly 
1 the limitations as well as the powers 
resent medicine. His chapter on “Re- 
Achievements and Tasks Ahead” will 
articularly informing to many readers. 
» much practical usefulness as well as 
resting information has been packed 


this small volume that one wishes it * 


ld be read by millions instead of thou- 
ls. Its style and its terminology unfor- 
tely preclude this. Here is wisdom, but 
also is required intellectual discipline, 
opriate to college graduates who have 
something besides “Gone With the 
d” and popular magazines during the 
ten years. eek, 

cial workers, administrators who are 
ssted in human beings as well as ma- 
-y, hospital managers and trustees, will 


7) 


o . (In answering advertisements 


find this book useful vocationally—helping 
them to deal with people in general and 
doctors in particular, Parts of the book 
seem especially aimed to inform and “edu- 
cate” doctors. This is particularly true of 
the chapter on “Socialized Medicine” which 
ought to be required reading for every 
successful city specialist. Micuart M. Davis 


MORE SECURE SECURITY 


(Continued from page 279) 


Wagner and Murray are also authors of the 
“full employment bill.” [See “From Patch- 
work to Purpose,” by Leon Keyserling, 
Survey Graphic, March 1945.] 

In Senator Wagner’s statement to the 
Senate they make clear that additional costs 
above 8 percent should be met from a direct 
contribution by the federal treasury. Essen- 
tially this means that instead of attempting, 
as in the past, to finance the social insur- 
ances wholly from contributions by em- 
ployers and employes the financing will be 
tripartite, and the government the third 
contributor. “A government contribution,” 
Senator Wagner declares, “is desirable be- 
cause social insurance has a social purpose. 
It protects society as a whole as well as the 
individual and his family.” Beveridge would 
add: “And the government can keep costs 
down if it will by maintaining a high level 
of employment.” 


The Opposition 


The 1943 and 1944 editions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill attracted vigor- 
ous, extensively organized, and bitter op- 
position. The 1945 edition will be greeted 
with no less hostility. 

The two strongest opposing camps will 
be first, the medical fraternity; and second, 
the state governments. The former will 
strive to prevent the enactment of health 
and hospitalization insurance. The states 
will be led by their unemployment compen- 
sation administrators who can be relied 
upon to resist to the limit the federalization 
of the public employment offices and the 
unemployment compensation system. 

Employer groups generally will oppose 
the additional taxes levied, the centralization 
o€ administrative authority in the federal 
government, and the possible loss of em- 
ployer merit rating. There may be other 
opposition. 

Indeed, the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
in its successive editions, has done more to 
mobilize opposition to the extension of 
social security than any opponent social 
security has encountered. It has forced the 
foes of social security to organize and to 


band together in a solid phalanx which, at 


the moment, is almost impregnable. It is 
to be hoped that it has also made the pro- 
ponents of broader social security aware of 
the fight ahead of them. 

In the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 
1945, the architects’ of social security for 
this country have presented the third draft 
of plans for the edifice they would build. 
This draft contains revisions resulting from 
criticisms of earlier drafts. It contains as 
well new features, particularly in the field 


relate’ 


~ SPEEDWRITING, 


WORTRO ARORA) eee 
Emotional 


Problems 
of Living 


Avoiding the 
Neurotic Pattern 


BY O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 
and G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 
A lucid description of 
the different frictions 
generated within the in- 
dividual or through his 
contacts with his environ- 
ment. Designed to give a 
point of view and a thera- 
peutic approach that will 
reduce to a minimum 
those conflicts that tend 
toward the neurotic pat- 
ern. $5.00 


A Selection of Basic Books 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 


““You Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand” 


“No! I Learned in 6 WEEKS!” 


the modern shorthand, can be com- 
pletely mastered in one-fourth the time required by symbol 
systems and is far easier and more accurate to write and 
transcribe. Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have 
been freed from the drudgery of old-fashioned methods of 
learning and writing shorthand by the marvelous SPEED- 
WRITING System. It has no difficult signs or symbols, but 
is built on the familiar letters of the alphabet—the A B 
C’s you already know! 


Qualify as a Fast, Accurate Shorthand 
Writer in. 72 Hours of Home Study 


opeedw7i. EL: 
rey TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no 
sacrifice of yotr present hours of récreation, you can mas- 
ter this easy, natural, modern shorthand in 6 weeks of 
home study—and be ready for a good position! Speedwrit- 
ing igs nationally recognized, used for over 20 years in 


_ business and Civil Service, The cost is amazingly low! 


please mention Survey Grapuic) ; 


Send for our interesting new illustrated book- 
let, which gives you full information 
Speedwriting; also Teeeeertny trial lesson, 
No obligation; mail coupon today! 


FREE 


7777""="=="School of Speedwriting, Inc.-~~ ~~~ 77> 
55 W. 42nd St., Dept. 3506, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
You may send me the free trial Hee eas book 


re 


describing the home study course in writing 
Namen cons ceidaies ayn ahi Ba) arelwie 0 eee 
Address ..... Wreeeciiiy + eee eee A eh nS 


City, cep heres gm svetes 
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1 
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H 
' without obligation on my part. 
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. It is a life-size 
portrait of a courage- 
ous, compassionate, 


gay and cerebral man.” 
—EDNA FERBER 


e 
Best 
is Vet... 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


The rich and delightful auto- 
biography of a happy man- 
lawyer, expert sailor, amateur 
scientist—written as inform- 
ally as he talks. 


“He has acquired a large 
assortment of enthusiasms 
and some equally violent dis. 
likes.) 22@Theése andimany 
other hobbies and hatreds he 
airs with zest in his high y. 
personal, partisan, sparkling 
volume. ... He has obviously 
had a lot of fun writing 1 
His readers—except his vic- 
tims—are likely to share his 
amusement.’’—Frank \ 


Adams oN. Ve Times Book 
Review, 


“I like this book better than 
any he has written beture 
Partly because it is more 
inconsecutively, flamboyant). 
effervescently and earnestly 
Morris Ernst.”—_Lewis Gan- 
nett, NV. x. Herald Tribune 


x 


At all bookstores $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 


New York 16 


of health protection. Unfortunately a few 
mistakes in earlier drafts have not been 
corrected; for example, the provision of 
needlessly high maximum benefits ($120 a 
month) under retirement and extended dis- 
ability insurance. : 

In the face of bitter criticism of earlier 
drafts, the authors have given not an inch 
of ground to the critics of health insurance 
and federal administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation and the public employ- 
ment offices. They have fashioned all these 
features into a streamlined, skyscraper type 
of structure—a national social insurance ad- 
ministration. And while this edifice may 
never be built in its entirety as its architects 
conceive it, many of its features are certain 
to be accepted. : 

Looking back over the ten-year evolution 
of social security legislation in this country, 
no one can deny that vast progress has 
been made in a single decade. In 1935 the 
enactment of the Social Security Act con- 
stituted a beginning. Within four years we 
learned that the private insurance pattern 
which social insurance had followed was an 
unrealistic and ineffective way of meeting 
a social problem. Hence, in 1939 the Social 
Security Act was amended and made a 
better social tool for providing subsistence 
incomes for men and women casualties of 
an industrial civilization. 

For six years since then, the war. has pre- 
vented the consideration of proposals for its 
extension and expansion. Now the time is 
approaching when consideration of the 
limitations of the present scheme cannot 
longer be postponed. 

When the existing system is held up to 
the light of objective scrutiny and its im- 
provement considered, the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill offers an architect’s drawings 
of a remodeled structure. Pessimistically, I 
doubt whether we shall be willing to take 
any effective steps toward those goals until 
the unemployment figures mount steeply 
again. In the meantime, the discussion and 
study of plans which must precede any real 
advance in a democracy are stimulated b 


the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill of 1945, 


NEW LIFE SAVERS 


(Continued from page 294 ) 


Thus, more of the antigenic or immunity 
evoking powers of the vaccines are retained. 

Recent years haye witnessed a great 
revival of interest in vaccines and an intensj- 
fication of work along this line. The results 
have been very fruitful. Vaccination was 
the initial triumph of the modern medical 
care era, the first great achievement of 
Pasteurian medicine. For a time it was be- 
lieved that all infectious diseases could be 
conquered by means of vaccines. Experience 
soon dissipated this hope. With the discov- 
ery of diphtheria antitoxin, interest shifted 
to immune serums. Then when Ehrlich an- 
nounced the discovery of salvarsan, chemo- 
therapy preempted the center of attention, 
_ Now we recognize that each of these 
instrumentalities has its particular applica- 
tion, and that some of them can be used 
jointly. The outstanding recent advances in 


300, 


the field or “vaccination” are the pro 
tion of an effective vaccine against wh 
ing cough, and the discovery that it is 
sible to administer tetanus toxoid 

diphtheria toxoid in one inoculation, © 


Psychiatry and the War 


Psychiatry received a great impetus f 
World War I. This was the first great ¢ 
flict in which the psychiatric factors 
military life, in camp and in combat, 
ceived earnest study by a group of expe 
There developed that special body of kne 
edge, military psychiatry, which has b 
so largely amplified, elaborated, and app 
during the present war. 

The psychiatric services rendered to 
military personnel, from the time the 
dividual appears before his draft board 
the time he is discharged, are numerous < 
varied. They have been listed and descril 
by Col. William Menninger, by many of 
associates, and by psychiatric co-workers 
the various branches of the armed fore 
The newspapers and other publications h: 
carried much information on these matt 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to foresee h 
much of the “war psychiatry” will ca 
over into peacetime, and to assess the ga 
that psychiatry itself has made through 1 
war experience. 

The difficulty lies in this: military psyc 
atry, or psychiatry applied to military p 
sonnel, operates in a setting and in an 
mosphere radically different from those 
peacetime. It is not easy to appreciate tt 
for during wartime all of us—civilians” 
well as those in uniform—live in alter 
settings, and in a changed atmosphere. A; 
result we all, individually and collective 
behave and react differently. What is use 
and valid in wartime may not be so éffec 
when the spirit and reality of peace retut 
The psychiatric techniques that help’ 
man in uniform may not succeed at all wi 
the man in mufti. 

Some gains, however, seem to be of 
permanent nature. There is, for examp 
the “discovery” of the importance of mor: 
to the effective operations of the individt 
and of the group, and the appreciation 
some of the factors that favor, and the 
that are inimical to, good morale. This d 
covery may carry over to peacetime and fir 
application particularly in industrial: life. 

The war experience has conditioned 
average person to a more easy acceptan 
of both the term and the concept of psych 
neurosis. Today, he can now better app! 
ciate the fact that the psychoneurotic in 
vidual is a sick person even without al 
demonstrable organic sickness of body | 

rain. 
: Psychiatry itself has experienced a loose. 
ing’ up of rigidities. The psychiatric scho 
that were so far apart have been brou 
closer together in the war experiet 
Warmth, rest, sleep, quiet, food are foun 
to be specifically..useful in psychothera: 
orm of psychiatric trea 


ner, psychiatry is discovering some- 
about the limits of man’s endurance, 
‘out the potential breaking point in 
aan. We are discovering the wide 
ince of psychoneurosis, most of which 
st created, but only brought to light, 
iwar. And we are beginning, too, to 
iate how ill-equipped we are to deal 
ais morbidity. 

interplay between the psyche and 
ma, between the emotions and the 
organs, is finding confirmation in 
‘r experience. All these “discoveries” 
ind to have multiform and enduring 
/on tomorrow’s life. [See “Screening 
emaking of Men,” by Flanders Dun- 
A.D., in Survey Graphic, October 


advances of medicine in recent years 
great magnitude and promise far- 
1g consequences, If one may set them 
ale of magnitude, the recently gained 
edge of nutrition is perhaps the most 
ant and the one that is bound to have 
ost salutary effect upon all human 
throughout life. [See “Public Health 
Postwar World,” by C.-E. A. Wins- 
urvey Graphic, April 1945,] 
modern science of psychiatry as it 
ites the home, education, industry, 
1¢ social organism, must be ranked 
second. The immunizing processes, 
in effect condition man to live safely 
orld inhabited also by disease produc- 
icro-organisms, follow in the scale. 
intibiotics, sulfonamides, and other 
cutic specifics, for all their dramatic 
must be ranked below these. 
[ stands by itself—we are scarcely at 
reshold of its possibilities. It may 


ar-reaching social and economic ef- The Indestructible Hatch 
It may open vast areas to human 


ion which are at present the closed __ During the first World War he did 


as nearly self-supporting as possible through 
sale of our products, but no purely educa- 
tional and experimental institution can be 
fully self-supporting without sacrificing its 
aim—which is education and not business.” 

At the Center one impressed student for 
a day last summer was Walt Disney, scout- 
ing ideas in Latin America for educational 
movies. The Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti, secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, came twice—the second time 
with the President of the Conference and 
Bishop Schlarman of Peoria, who said: © 
“This is a mast for all priests who go out 
to do rural work in this part of the world.” 
Monsignor Ligutti, in his official publica- 
tion, Land and Home, wrote: “If you're a 
Protestant, you'll feel proud of Dr. Hatch. 
If you’re a Catholic, you'll feel envious. All 
of us can admire him.” 


essary and lets the Indian pay back with 
seed from his first crop or a chicken from 
his first flock. This is self-help, with inti- 
mate, expert counsel; it’s the slow, hard 
way—but, Hatch will tell you, “the only 
sure way to do the job.” 

Self-help could be the trademark of D. 
Spencer Hatch. He was born on a farm 
near Greenwich, New York. When he was 
fifteen he contracted rheumatic fever and 
was taken to a specialist in Boston. The 
specialist could not cure him, and the boy 
was taken home in a box built around his 
cot, unable to move even a finger. But he 
doggedly taught himself to walk again by 
“practicing in the snow drifts back of the 
barn, where he could fall without harm. 
He worked his way through Cornell Uni- 
versity’s College of Agriculture. 


Training Rural Leaders 


es of pestilential insects and disease. 


. NEIGHBOR IN MEXICO 
(Continued from page 291) 


. 


ra-conservatives in every society, were | 
t converts to this new domestic archi- 
, and the younger women of the 


YMCA work among the British in India 
and Mesopotamia. There he contracted’ 
muscular rheumatism and was shipped 
home, unable to move without intense pain. 
Another year of self-help—constant, tortur- 
ing exercise—cured that; then he went to 
India. 

His wife joined him there in 1921, and 
they have worked together as a team ever 
since—Hatch in the fields teaching farming 
skills to the men, his wife in the homes 


Although the Hatch Center profoundly 
influences the Mexican countryside, it costs 
only about $3,000 a year to run, exclusive 
of the founder’s modest YMCA salary. 
Hatch points out that his system, adapted 
to local conditions, could function at mod- 
est cost in any country through a network 
of experimental demonstration training cen- 
ters, each serving a 100-mile radius. 

The principal difficulty in large scale 
programs of rural reconstruction is to find 


announced they would marry only 
men who would build such sunny 
and sanitary latrines for them. 

h is as patient as the hills around 
ut even he must restrain himself 
y from helping the Indians before 


competent men. The surest, cheapest, and 
best place to train them is in the rural com- 
munities themselves. Hatch trained more 
than 1,000 rural reconstruction leaders in 
his demonstration center in India. These Bn 


teaching spinning, weaving, and other do- 
mestic arts to their families. When they 
came back to America on furloughs they 
went to college again, learning new tech- 
niques to improve their work. 


for it. “Success consists of holding In India they survived famines, floods, leaders went out to form village associations = 
d supplying only so much as the and _ plagues, including one visitation of not only in India but in China and Korea, 

s ready to absorb—no more,” he cholera, when 19,000 people died in the In Mexico, he hopes to duplicate this pro- ee 
[fo keep them asking, and then to district where they worked. But Hatch is gram. Potential leaders are coming to him . aga 


from all over the Americas, learning his 
methods and going back to start similar 


‘ 
. P5eL 
Cm 


ossible for them to pay for what 
the way to successful coopera- ; : < to § 
he Latin American Indian is proud. projects in their Own countries, © 

t want something for nothing. _ “The farmers in depressed areas in Mex- 


take that well-meaning in- ; a 


i 
I 
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y forcing charity on 


arms, b 
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WORKERS WANTED 


ee lane 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Health educator or social worker 
to direct department of health, industrial company 
having two plants; approximately 1700 employees; 
would serve as liaison officer between officials of 
company and employees; interesting postwar 
plans ; Chicago. (b) Admitting social worker; 
experience in social service, either as case worker 
or admitting worker, required; 300-bed hospital 
with 125 general ward beds; East. (c) Medical 
social worker for positions in department of 
rehabilitation of tuberculosis sanatoria and state 
department of health; $2100-$2580; East. SG5-1. 
The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director), 
Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION requires workers for overseas service. 
Must be graduate of professional school with 
experience in child care, institutional or foster 


home. Age 25-45. Must be physically fit. 8163 
Survey. 


— 


SENIOR SOCIAL WORKER with two years 
graduate work and field experience, needed in 
well established non-denominational children’s in- 
stitution in Connecticut. Good salary, attractive 
placement for alert, capable person of supervisory 
qualifications. 8161 Survey. 

ae 


CASE WORKER for adoption agency of high 
standard. Requirements: Graduate degree in case 
work; experience or training in children’s agency 
preferred, Salary range: $2,100 to $2,700. Re- 
ply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Harral Carlton, Adoption 
Service Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. ; 

— 

NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs trained social workers in Pub- 
lic Assistance and Child Welfare. Entrance sal- 
aries $145 to $205. Applications accepted con- 
tinuously. Write Merit System Council, Box 
939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


HOMEFINDER for well-established, private chil- 
dren S agency. Good salary and excellent working 
conditions. Write Byron T. Hacker, Children’s 
Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Con- 
Necticut. 

i 

RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR for handicapped 
persons including blind. Attractive salary— 
permanent—give experience, references. Goodwill 


Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


a oe ee 
CASE .WORKERS who meet requirements of 
American Association of Social Workers; CASE 
AIDES who have B.A. Degree; full-time day or 
night employment. American Red Cross, 529 


South Wabash Ave eC Sant 
Wabash 7850, hte: icago 5, Illinois. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK- 
ERS. Men and women. B’nai B'rith Youth 
Organization expanding its field offices through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. Positions open for 
Directors and Assistant Directors. Social group 
work training and experience required. Salary 
commensurate with experience and job responsi- 
bility. Apply BBYO Headquarters, 1746 M 


Street, N.W., Washington, Dic; 


NATIONAL JEWISH WOMEN’S ORGANIZA- 
TION with educational and service program has 
opening for professional staff member with com- 
ey Coa Lae pereround to service local 

roups throughout the country. i 
involved. 8162 Survey. eens eveliing 


SOCIAL WORKERS, MALE preferred, New York 
City Office, New York State Training School 
for Boys. Salary $1800-$2300 plus 1714% war 
emergency compensation. Duties: General case- 
work services for adolescent boys. State case 
work experience and education. 8164 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, AASW, eligible for Jewish 
Family Agency. Complete responsibility for case 
work, _administration, and some community par- 
ticipation. Write Phoenix Jewish Community 
Council, 128 N. 1st Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 


PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT one hour 
from New York City. Small agency needs Case 
Supervisor. | Integrated case loads; participation 
in community planning; prefer experience in chil- 
dren’s work, especially adolescent boys. Salary 
and working conditions good. Write Commis- 
sioner of Welfare, Greenwich, Conn. 


WANTED: Two trained and experienced case work- 
ers to work inya private child placing agency. 
Good salary. rite Children’s Bureau, 225 N 
Jefferson Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, family agency in 
Bangor, Maine, member F.W.A.A. f Duties: ad- 
ministration of agency and Social Service Index, 
carry case load, supervise trained caseworker. 
Require training, experience. 8160 Survey. 


$e 
ED coieraa Director for age Child- 
re organization, offering a regional program t 
children in the Southern Seaboard States, Give 
ate of protessionsl nine andy experience, 
enclose recent photograph. ate sa ire- 
ments, 8169 Survey. a ; eee ty 


‘; (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) __ it. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


NSULTATION BUREAU OF DE- 
THE ot a Family Case Work agency, is adding, 
at the request of the community, a number of 
new services such as Child-Parent Home Place- 
ment, Outposts, Case Work-Group Work Project. 
The Agency offers opportunity for a variety of 
positions adapted to worker’s special interests. 
Excellent employment practices. Salary Range: 
Case Worker—$2200 to $3400; Supervisor—$2800 
to $3600. The Consultation Bureau, 51 West 
Warren, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


HEADWORKER, Neighborhood House in Newark. 
Experience group work, community organization, 
administration. Apply 8165 Survey. 


WANTED: Science Instructor, Assistant Nursing 
Arts Instructor, Medical and Surgical Clinical 
Instructor, Supervisor Obstetric and Pediatric 
Departments, and Assistant Operating Room Su- 
pervisor. School of 100 student cadets. Affili- 
ated with Millikin University. Apply, Director 
School of Nursing, Decatur and Macon County 
Hospital, Decatur, Illinois. 


WANTED: An Executive to fill Resident position 
of superintendent of institution housing approxi- 
mately 100 children and 20 old ladies. For fur- 
ther details, write to Mrs. S. H. von Storch, 
Friendship House, 2090 Adams Avenue, Scranton, 
Pa. 


JEWISH FAMILY AGENCY in Western city is 
looking for a senior visitor, a graduate of an 
accredited graduate school, with psychiatric and 
child welfare experience. Good salary. 8170 
Survey. 


WANTED—CASE WORKER with _ psychiatric 
training for a Chicago agency providing special- 
ized case work service to adolescents. Beginning 
salary $175.00 to $200.00 per month. 8171 Survey. 


WANTED: Case Worker for state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. Must have car. Salary $1800 to 
$2400 depending on training and experience. Time 
allowed for graduate course. N. J. Children’s 
Home Society, 471 Parkway Avenue, Trenton 8, 
New Jersey. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEMOTHER for a Children’s 
Home; social work experience necessary; ability 
to supervise staff; permanent position for the right 
person. Bangor Children’s Home, Bangor, Me. 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 
dents. Vacancies principally in New York City. 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 15% war emergency 
compensation. Give age, education, experience. 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 
Albany, New York. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boys 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full details: write to Superintendent, 
Heiencsisp House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
ton 9, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS 


Salary Range: $235,00-$265.00 per month. Ap- 
pointments at the minimum. Area of work: 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare. Minimum 
Qualifications: College 4 years Graduate Study, 
1 year at recognized school of social work. Must 
include courses in Child Welfare and Supervised 
Field Work in Child Welfare and Family Wel- 
fare. Experience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
social work, one of which must be in child 
welfare. apply s Alaska Merit System, Box 201, 
Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail, supplying minimum 
qualifications, 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Psychiatric social worker experi- 
enced in psychiatry or child guidance work; new 
clinic operated by university; duties include serv- 
ing as admission officer; beach resort city of the 
West; $2100-$2400. (b) Director of social sery- 
ice department and, also, an admitting social 
worker; 300-bed hospital having 125 general ward 
beds ; duties of latter consist primarily of de- 
termining financial eligibility for ward care; resi- 
dential town located vicinity New York City. 
SG6-1 The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, 
Director), Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


XPERIENCED SOC 

TRVORKER paride Wide Children’s Orga 

tion, East. Salary $2000 with maintenance. — 
Survey. 

rience to work with y 

Mies one eaea tones and recreational activi 

Interesting community. Good salary. Addr 

Y. W. C. A., 282 Morris Avenue, Summit, © 
Jersey. 


WANTED: Two fully. trained case workers 
Episcopal agency serving adolescent girls; m 
politan area; consultant psychiatrist; progre: 
Board. State qualifications, salary desired. | 
Survey. 


WANTED: Business Executive with training 
background in orthopedic and case work as 
rector of the New Hampshire Crippled ( 
dren’s Society. This position requires an_ 
organizer and a man in good physical cond: 
for strenuous work to carry out a broa 

®* gram. H. A. Gregg, Treasurer, Nashua, | 
Hampshire. 


CASEWORKERS—MEN AND WOMEN. Fa 
Agency under Protestant auspices. Middle ¥ 
Small specialized case load. Salary range $ 
to $2400. State qualifications. 8174 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee ee 

EXECUTIVE, fifteen years with National G 
Work and community organization; perso 
management, interpretation, promotion special 
University graduate. 8175 Survey. 


HOUSEMASTER, recreational teacher for — 
dren’s home, private school, boys’ club, i 
tution. Protestant, mature, available Septer 
15th. 8123 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, young man, ten years’ ex 
ence welfare work, well equipped education 
experience handling people; public speaker. 
employed large national organization, wishes 
opportunity, New York or vicinity prefe: 
8097 Survey. 


POSITION with progressive social or labor org 
zation desired. Knowledge of organizat: 
make-up; office management and detail; pi 
relations and fund-raising; research, educati 
programs, literature. New York City prefe: 
8141 Survey. 

eee 

EXECUTIVE, MALE; considering change. I 
tution or Children’s Agency. Sound acad 
background in psychiatric and family social 
10 years with private children’s agency of ex 
tional, modern standards. 10 years Public. 
ministration of extensive children’s program. 
stitutional and recreational experience. WReligi 
Catholic. $4600’ to $5000 or family mainten 
equivalent. 8159 Survey. : 


MAN (30), Master’s Degree in Social Work, 
sires executive position in Group Work 
8166 Survey. 


WOMAN, 35, Master’s Degree in Social Work. 
years’ experience in administration, commt 
organization, teaching and supervision for a 
national group work agency; desires teachin 
supervisory position in New York City.. Mini 
salary $3500. °8167 Survey. 


QUALIFIED MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
experienced, wishes position in or near Bo) 
six hour day until September 1st, then full tf 
8168 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in organizational 
ersonnel analysis, research and administra 
Masters degree, seeks promising opportuni 
a council, federation, public or private agenc 
a technical, planning or administrative posi 
8158 Survey. . 


“POWHATAN” INDIAN PIPE 


SEND a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” } 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica fa: 
original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
toric booklet, directions, enjoyment, and _| 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMP 
PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 


COFFEE 


“IT IS RICH, full-bodied, flavorsome and 
—a combination T had looked for in vain,’ 
an Ohio customer. Send $1.00 for trial 2 

of this superb coffeé. ‘Specify grind. 

peep Suite 205, 342 Madison Avenv 
or 5 FY 5 ; 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, I 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, | 
‘York. Wise. 7-4961. A_ profe 

bureau specializing in fund-raisin 

work, institutional, casework 
ical social work positions. 


RESORTS 


C1 et eR ee ty Part eats: ONE eal oa 
LAND COTTAGES: High in the moun- 
ff Western Carolina. Quiet, clean and com- 
cle. Equipped for Housekeeping. For infor- 
L address: Miss Martha Armstrong, Wood- 
cottages, Spruce Pine, North Carolina. 


XMING VACATION? Yes, it is possible. 

¢s Ranch has mountains looming ‘above it, 

lit stream at the door. May they tell you 
Write: Paton Ranch, Shell, Wyoming. 


SS 


REAL ESTATE 


IT COTTAGE of six rooms, furnished, one 
ibedroom and two small; bathroom and two 
sces; wood fuel and electricity supplied. At- 
ge outlook and fine old maples. Rent for 
1 $300. Four hours by train from New 
City. Frederick K, Hillman, South A’shfield, 


‘(DED MOMENTS—Just the place for un- 
‘table quiet hours. About 90 acres, mostly 
, thousands of evergreens, tunning springs, 
oad, 4-room shack, stone fireplace, view. 

Part cash. Charles G. Ort, Hacketts- 


SUMMER COURSES 


SS 


ceptional vacation in a beautiful setting at 
KE GEORGE WORKSHOP. Ideal cane 

camp life, drama, music, arts and crafts, 
‘bined with seminars on democracy and civil 
ties, education for the task ahead, under 
inguished educators. Youth and adult ses- 
.S, co-educational and international. Write 

for information and reservations, Room 
. 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
ckawanna 4-2554. 


TO VACATION in quaint Boothbay Har- 


‘Maine, and paint. Anson K. Cross Art 
a1. Vision-training method. “Eight to 
y.’ Charcoal, Oil, Water-color. Landscape, 
ait. College-credit certificate. Circular on 
st. G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. Also 


> Study Extension Courses. 


HANDLING SEMINARS. 
rt training in Bookshop Technique, Bibli- 


why, Assembling and Curatorship of Special { 


ies, Rare Book Collecting. Katharine Lord, 
ucket Island, Massachusetts. 


CAMP 


JREN’S CAMP with mountain and pond 
; boys and girls 6 to/12 years healthful life 
and August, $25 weekly, $200 for season. 
ing includes arts, crafts, music, swimming, 
s, dramatics, nature study, under manage- 
of reliable college-trained teachers. Also 
‘tunity for extra counsellors at $10 weekly 
board, lodging and time off. Send for folder 
PPLE HILL CAMP, East Pepperell, Mass. 


FARMS AND ACREAGE 


‘O EXTREME AGE of few remaining mem- 
the famous Mt. Lebanon Shaker community 
ty, near Pittsfield, is now offered for sale. 
acres; 3 acre lake; ski run; woods; unsur- 
d Berkshire view; dormitories; 3 smaller 
S; barn. Ideal for summer theatre; school; 
lescent home; boarding. Asking only $15,000. 
shire Farm Agency, Chatham, New York. 


JSED BOOKS 
0% Off Regular Price 


r books displayed by our field workers. 
| good condition, but without that new 
ok! 


For complete new list write 


URVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


[2 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


RATES 


Classified Advertising 


ounts . . ». 15% on six insertion 

Wav glen ri ol hes, @ ' B50 per line 
-Display . . . ». »« +» 8c per word 
imum Charge . . . $1.50 per insertion 
: 10% on twelve insertion 


CASH WITH ORDER 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
é 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


SS 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
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WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 
locating Hard-to-Find and Ot-of-Print Books. 
books, OLD or NEW, ae, POST- 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y, 


Write for our FREE bargain catalogues of books 
at 30%-70% reductions. Any book mailed post- 
paid in USA. THE NATIONAL BOOKSELL- 
ERS, 1182 Broadway, New York City 1. 


BACKGROUND FOR BROTHERHOOD 
By Kendall Weisiger 


“Tt brings together some very valuable material . . . 
will prove useful in promoting better relations between 
white and colored people in this country.’’ Shelby M 
Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 


50 Copies $10. 12 Copies $3. Singly 30¢ 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


ANSWERS to 
DIVORCE, SEPARATION & 
ANNULMENT 


Legal Questions 
(Written by a Lawyer and Indexed for 


each reference) 
Postpaid $1.00 


“A Blueprint 


SAUL STEINLAUF, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
for the 


FARMS ..%%... 


This book tells the facts the city man wants: 

Is his vision of a country home possible? 

What are the chances of success? 

What is farm life like? 

Why do things grow? What do farmers do to help them 
grow? Can he do likewise? r 

How much food can he raise? 

How can he earn money in the country? 


{t_ answers these questions and, others: Is this the time to 
buy—are farm prices likely to drop? How can he choose 
a farm? What must he look for? What must he avoid? 
Where should he locate? How much should he pay? 
What about abandoned farms, fixing up old and inex- 
pensive houses? 


Then, too, how can he work to increase the value of his 
property? Finally, being a city man, he knows little 
about farming technique. How can he learn how to run 
his farm? 

Explicit answers are given, and there are hundreds of other 
facts, Send $1 (cash or check) to Harian Publications, 
Dept. SA, 270 Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y. 


“‘THE JEWISH WORLD 
PROBLEM SOLVED!’’ 
By Joseph Erdaily, Twain-Harte, Calif. 
and bookstores, 50c 


“A DARING PIECE AND A 
PROVOCATIVE ONE!” 


Reader’s Digest Editors. 


“NECKTIE and TEXTILE PAINTING” Illus- 
trated, $1.50. Profitable Therapeutic _ Hobby. 
ALBY STUDIO, 1374 E. 8th Street, Brooklyn 
30, N. Y. - 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred beau- 


tiful designs. here, 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


; PRINTING 
a a ee See eee 
LET US PRINT YOUR PAMPHLETS. Send 


for free circular giving terms. Haldeman-Julius 
Company, Box p-1003, Girard, Kansas. 
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COMING 


In Early Issues of the 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH 
RECORD 


THE STATELESS PEOPLE 
Hannah Arendt 


THOMAS MANN’S JOSEPH: 
A HUMANIST MYTH Harold Rosenberg 


HENRY ADAMS’ NORMAN ANCESTORS 
(Edward N. Saveth 


THE JUDAISM OF HAYYIM ZHITLOVSKY 
Israel Knox 


PALESTINE: AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL 
Ben B. Seligman 


BIROBIDJAN Z. H. Wachsman 


Book Reviews and Articles by Sidney 
Hook, Solomon F. Bloom, George Orwell, 
Hermann Broch, Erich Kahler, Delmore 
Schwartz, Benjamin Stolberg, Kurt List, 
Paolo Milano, David T. Bazelon, Isaac 
Rosenfeld, Nathan Glazer, Harold Orlan- 
sky, Bertram C. Wolfe and others. 


Subscription $2 a year 


Send remittance to 


CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD 


(published by The American Jewish Committee) 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service exten led. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


eee cect eS a Oe Pe ea a 
ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. | 
Circular. Dept. ‘‘S,” Continental Writers’ & 
Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 


HELEN GUILES, Literary Agent. Short stories, 
current articles, book manuscripts and poetry ex- 
ertly criticised and marketed. 131 West 69th 
Btreet, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, also Stenotype Report- 
ing, Mimeographing. Prompt, efficient service; 
reasonable rates. ROLEN: REPORTERS, 351 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Dickens 


RESEARCH: Congressional Library, Government 
Bureaus, etc. Questions, Literary or scienti ic 
investigations, genealogy, business errands at- 
tended by experts. Circular free. CREHORE, 
Box 2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 


WRITING, REWRITING AND CRITICISM of 
stories, novels, song poems, etc. William Strat- 
ford Zilman, 4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chi- 
cago 30, Ill. 


Sa 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, clearing house all 
writing, literary and publishing skills. 
limited list. piemeee by invitation after appli- 
cation. Write, 203 
904, Chicago, Illinois. 


LANGUAGES 


‘ RAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. All 

eta hide Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 
Div. of Schoenhof’s Foreign Books, Inc., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, ass. 


Se nee 
29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE. Kisses 
Spanish, Portuguese — ade bgp 
terin an. angua ul 
gn cthoe eee ah tanks Send for FREE erg 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 50 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20. CI 7-0830. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPuic) 
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(Continued from page 301) 

posed a cooperative program to raise the 
rural living standards of all Latin American 
countries, Other programs are being pro- 
jected. As [ see it, perhaps before we are 
launched on a global voyage of moon-struck 
philanthropy, we should hug the ground for 
a brief pause and take a look at Hatch and 
his modest but amazingly successful plan. 
Perhaps we could learn something that 
would help us, if only that we can plan big 
if we start small and make haste slowly, in 
teaching people how to help themselves. 


A USA CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 284) 


the outside, and once they had a program 
by a Metropolitan Opera singer. Most of 
the residents of the Fort ate cultured, edu- 
cated people. Artists like to entertain them, 
for they respond with eagerness and under- 
standing. 

Another interesting set up is that of the 
welfare committee. [t is operated on a 
voluntarily cooperative basis; that is, when 
supplies of any kind arrive, they are 
divided up and handed to block wardens. 
If an individual or a group of individuals 
receive special packages, the recipients take 
only what they actually need and hand 
over the rest to the welfare committee for 
distribution. 

Indicative of the attitude of these refu- 
gees toward their “property” is the ar- 
rangement they made when their foreign 
currency finally was returned to them— 
they decided to turn it into U. S. War 
Bonds. 

The residents eat in five cooperative 
kitchens: four yveneral kitchens, and one 
kosher kitchen. All have good, wholesome, 
American breakfasts, lunches, and dinners. 
The best indication of the quality of the 
food is that some of the girls are beginning 
to worry about calories and pounds. 


The Question of Their Tomorrows 


As to their tomorrows, the people of 
Fort Ontario can be divided into three 
categories: Those who want to go back to 
Europe; those who would like to stay in the 
United States; and those who desire settle- 
ment in other parts of the world—Mexico, 
England, Australia, and so on—including a 
small number who want to go to Palestine. 

There are two groups who want to 
return to Europe—those with personal, and 
those with political reasons. Many of the 
older people, most of them Austrians, 
Czechs, and Yugoslavs, cannot think of 
putting down new roots anywhere. They 
hope that some day they will be able to 
return to what is left of the life they know 


and CS EU a are many, too, who 


want to go back because they hope that 
“somewhere in Enrope” their families may 
be alive—wives, parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, children. They will roam the ruins 
of Europe from the coast of France to the 
border of Russia, if necessary—to try to 
find those they have lost. Thirteen Yugo- 
slavs have already gone back, sailing May 
31 on the Gripsholm. The other group of 
those who want to go back are concerned 


with the future rather than the past. They 
believe that a new world is being shaped 
in Europe. They want to help bring it 
about. They are socialists from Poland, and 
Yugoslav partisans. ; 

Those who want to go to other parts ot 
the world have a variety of reasons. Con- 
sider, for example, the small group whose 
choice is Palestine. Some of the older ones 
amoung this number want to go to join 
children or grandchildren there. Others, 
after meeting the Palestinian Jewish soldiers 
in Italy, decided that those were the kind of 
people among whom they would like to live. 
Still others have been convinced by the ex- 
periences of the last ten years that they want 
to live as Jews among Jews and spend the 
rest of their lives helping to build a Jewish 
country. The younger ones among them are 
studying Hebrew and learning about Pales- 
tine. They are counting the days until they 
can cross the ocean again and really “go 
home.” 

Finally, there are those who would like 
to stay in the States. Many of these have 
relatives in the U. S.—husbands or wives, 
brothers, sisters; some even have sons in 
the U. S. Army. Some, like Dr. Landau, 
long had planned to immigrate to this 
land. Dr. Landau, an editor of the On- 
tario Chronicle, who used to be a journal- 
ist in Germany, Prague, and Paris, is now 
in the “public relations” office of the camp. 
In 1941, he had a visa for the States. But 
it came through only a few days before 
this country entered the war and he never 
had a chance to use it. He fled first from 
Paris to the south of France, then from 
France to Italy. Then he went from con- 
centration camp to concentration camp and 
finally to prison until on June 4, 1943, the 
Allies broke down the doors of the Rome 
jail in which he was held. Now he wants 
only a chance at peace and happiness, to 
be allowed to write, to make a living, and 
to be left alone. His dream is what every 
American takes for granted. 

People like Dr. Landau,are hoping with 
a resigned sort of hope that something will 
happen to make it possible for them to 
remain here; that perhaps America, with 
its tradition of freedom, will someday 
grant them the right to freedom, also. 

These are their hopes; but they are only 


hopes. 
The Lesson of Fort Ontario 


Despite all the comfort and opportunities 
which the camp offers its residents, there 
is but little real security in the Fort and 
less happiness. 

The experience at Oswego confirms a les- 
son already clear to many connected with 
the undertaking, even before the shelter 
was opened. ; 


It is this: Camps are bad—even the best 


of them. Camp life does not satisfy human’ 


needs—even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 
Life in camp is bound to breed an 


attitude of dependency. Men in camp have © 


no incentive to develop their ingenuity, 
use their strength, exploit their talents, 
‘strive, and hope. Moreover, the energies 


which normally they would use to obtain 
the necessities of life find expression in 


"less premature death and disability fre 


resistance to the administration, in circum 
venting rules and regulauons, in petty 
mosities and antagonisms. Unused ener 
breed trouble. The confinements of 

life create artificial class divisions 
warped social relationships. Above all, c 
life inescapably presses people into a moul 
All this is unfortunate preparation ind 
for normal, democratic living. 

In the end, this sort of confinement is, 
loss, not a gain to society. Men cannot 5 
liberated behind bars. 
ee Se a 
HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 

(Continued from page 281) 


... and to conduct the business of peddlin 
pink pills to people.” 

The task of everybody interested 3 
health—physicians and laymen alike—is1t 
study the provisions of the bill itself, 1 
consider its benefits, costs, methods of a 
ministration, and the ways in which — 
might be improved through public discu 
sion and through our established demi 
cratic processes. 

There can be no doubt that America 
public sentiment demands more healt 
service. There is no doubt that farm fan 
ilies feel the shortage of doctors and ho 
pitals as never before and want somethir 
done about it. There is no doubt th 
middle-class people are dissatisfied with th 
uncertainties and catastrophes of sickne 
costs. There is no doubt where organize 
labor stands, for it has already committe 
itself to this particular legislation. The 
is no doubt that more businessmen appr 
ciate the economic values of health servi 
There is no doubt that all these grow 
respect the medical profession and tru 
their personal physicians when they ha 
them. an 

There is also no doubt that farmers, i 
dustrial workers and white-collar people a 
steadily though slowly appreciating that t! 
health services they would like cannot 
made available by individual action alor 
cannot be paid for effectively by the in 
vidual alone, and cannot be furnished eff 
iently by the individual -doctor alone. C€ 
the growth of this understanding rests t 
passage of any. comprehensive natior 
health legislation. : 

There is no doubt that many docto 
especially the young men, are prepared 
consider these issues, if they have | 
chance, on grounds of fact rather th 
emotion. On more effective expression fre 
such doctors rests the opportunity to < 
sign the best legislation. En 

If we are going to have more spring 
our springboard—fewer soft-muscled you 


controllable causes, fewer people with 1 
corrected eye defects, hernias, uncared- 
tuberculosis and chronic illnesses—pre 
tive and curative services must be availa’ 
according to the medical tradition—th 
istence of need;-not the possession of 
lars. The people must organize payr 
for service. The doctors must take th 
in the better organization of se 


‘THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 1945 


July 9-20. 


Community Responsibility for Services to Veterans 
_ Psychiatric Aspects of Veterans’ Problems 
Current Problems in Child Welfare 

Psychiatry in Social Case Work with Children 


July 23-August 3. 


Public Relations in Social Work 
Experiences of a Veterans’ Service Center 
Supervision in Social Case Work 

Current Trends in Case Work 


August 6-17. 


Administrative Problems in International Social 
Work 

Practical Problems of Racial and Cultural Conflict 

Group Work Services in the Reconversion Period 

Current Developments in Community Organization 


For full details write the Registrar. 


New York 10, N. Y. 


122 East 22nd Street 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sue for graduate education in 


Medical Social Work, beginning with the 
1945 Fall Term, are now available through 


the American Association of Medical Social 


Workers. 


he National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has supplemented its original 
grant to the Association for these scholar- 
ships, which are outright grants for tuition, 


or tuition and maintenance. 


pA cee may be obtained from the 
A.A.M.S.W., 1129 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., and must be com- 
pleted and filed by July 20th, 1945. 


aaa 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of MLS. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
(Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Beacon Hill, Boston. 


18 Somerset Street 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
School of Social Work 


_ Announces 


Two Summer Sessions from 
BE July 2nd to September 22nd 


Students may continue into the Fall term. Classroom 
and field work instruction as well as individualized 
study programs are available. Address inquiries to 


iy - 3 The Dean ) 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


We MUST Make THIS The LAST War! 


READ ! WHAT To DO! YOU Can HELP DO It! 


“War is a recognized means of intercourse,” . . . 
“The ‘best people’ advocate it, believe in it, practice 
it, glorify it, and accept the benefits from it.” 
From— 


WAR! WHAT FOR? 


By, Scott Nearing. The frankest and most stinging 
indictment’ of the horrible scourge published in two 
decades! The complete article, together with more than 
a dozen Exclusive Features by George H. Shoaf, Com- 
mander Seely, George F. Curry, and many others, all in 
the May issue of 


ACTION for Human Welfare 


By Subscription, $1 per year, in advance 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER: 


Mention SURVEY GRAPHIC and enclose a dime for 
the above splendid number and a second issue, equally good. 
TWO sample Copies for ONE Dime. Or, still better, 


EXTRA SPECIAL! 


Send ONE DOLLAR and receive ACTION for FIFTEEN 


MONTHS, beginning with May issue. 


“ACTION PUBLISHERS, Drawer 348, Norwalk, Ohio 


by . i 
= + <_< —- 


The first complete story of one of the 
war's most amazing fighting forces 


CHICAGO SUN: “The first eyewitness report on 90 
million allies, their hopes, policies and achievements. 
The firsthand story . . . to correct the one-sided, 
secondhand accounts. An invaluable handbook for 
understanding this morning’s headlines, written by 
an American reporter with no ax to grind.” 

—Mark Gayn 


SATURDAY REVIEW: ‘The most important work to 
come to us from China since Edgar Snow wrote his 
now-classic account.”—Richard Watts, Jr. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC: “Forman picks up the story of 
Communist China where Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over 
China left off. A graphic story of five months spent in 
the ‘Border Region’ and with the Eighth Route Army 
in the field fighting the Japanese.” 


N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “A fresh, vivid, compre- By H ARRISON FORMAN 


hensive account of the battle for life and freedom 
under China’s partisans. An extraordinarily timely 
book:”—Edgar Snow 


Illustrated with the author's superb photographs, $3.00 


A colossal job of 
human engineering 


ASIA ON 
THE MOVE 


by BRUNO LASKER 


Six million people in eastern-Asia will 
soon be returning to scorched fields 
and leveled houses, to try to build their 
lives again. This book tells what these 
great migratory tides threaten, and 
what we can and should do about them. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC:."A contribution to 
the agenda of peace... workmanlike, 
relevant, intelligent.” $3.00 


Robert Frost's 


Magic, satiric Sick 


A MASQUE 
OF REASON 


A major cause for rejoicing in the ° 
literary world. The enchanting new 
work that the critics are calling “wise”, 


“ageless”, “humorous”", and “delight- . 
ful”, ~ $2.00 


“The biography of the year.’ 


— PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


. Samuel 
Johnson 


‘'N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “The book for 
which we have long been waiting. The com- 
plete story of Dr, Johnson—the man, the talker, 
and the critic—written with shrewd insight and 
understanding, with, grace and wit.” 


599 delightful pages, with 4 257 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK 10 
_ Special indexes. Illustrated, $3.75 


